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GENTLEMEN, 
By the decease of your respected Member, Mr. 
Wickham, wn have lost a ‘Parliamentary representative 
whose zeal in the discharge of his duties, integrity of character, 
and courtesy of bearing, will no doubt keep his memory fresh 
and fragrant in his native town. Having sat with him in the 
House of Commons from 1852 to 1857, I deeply sympathise 
with you in the mournful regret awakened by his death. 


To the seat in Parliament made vacant by that event I 
should certainly have put forward no pretensions, if I had not 
been emboldened to do so by the invitation of the Liberal 
party at Bradford in public meeting assembled. In now 
announcing myself as a Cindidate for your populous and 
important Borough, I have the satisfaction of knowing that I 
have been guided, not by a too partial sense of my own fitness 
for the post, but by the free and united choice of a large 
political party whose voice, expressed in the manner cus 
tomary amongst you, is entitled to deference. 

I am no political novice. The best portion of my life, 
extending through a period of nearly thirty years, has been 
exclusively devoted to the study of problems involving the 
well-being of my countrymen, and to active efforts for their 
social, political, moral, and religious progress. The views I 
have long and zealously laboured to commend to their jadg- 
ment are at length obtaining the recognition of the public ; 
and I, who never flinched from abiding by them when nothing 
was to be earned by so doing but obloquy and contempt, may 
now claim the credit of sincerity in declaring my undiminished 
confidence in their justice and ultimate success. 

We are verging towards the close of one political epoch—we 
are just about entering upon another. My political principles, 
while they did not my taking my full share of interest 
and of activity in the past, ally me more closely with the 
future. I qualified myself for joining in the work of harvest 
by doing to the best of my ability the duties of seed-time. 

Owing to asingular conjuncture of unforeseen and imperative 
forces, the nation has received an instalment of Reform from 
the hands of a Conservative Government. Our first business 
will be to complete the change thus initiated by adopting « 
larger, Jess retrogressive, and more equitable scheme for the 
redistribution of seats, by securing to voters the protection of 
the Ballot, and by rendering unnecewary the personal pay- 
ment of rates as a condition of exercising the franchise. 

With a Parliament more adequately representative of all 
classes of the community will necessarily come new objects of 
legislation. Foremost amongst these I rank the readjustment 
of the relations of law to religious institations, a result in 
which Churchmen are showing themselves as interested as 
Dissenters. I shall strive for perfect religious equality. I 
would have no monopoly, no invidious preferences, no 
social or political disabilities in connection with any man’s 
religious convictions or professions—whether in regard to 
the National Universities, the public grammar-schools, or 
schools of primary education; to the use of parochial 
churchyards; or to a full enjoyment of any rights or 
privileges which, in strict justice, pertain to all the sub- 
jectsa of the realm. I wish to put all ecclesiastical bodies 
upon a footing of self-support and self-government. On these 
principles Parliament will be shortly compelled to deal with 
the Protestant Church Establishment in Ireland. I believe 
that it will best secure that object by the seoularisation of 
the revenues at present in the possession of that Church, all 
equitable and life interests having been first duly provided 
for, and that such a settlement of the question would satisfy 
the wishes of the Roman Catholic population of Ireland, as 
well as meet the demands of reason, justice, and religion. 

A large class of social questions press for early considera- 
tion, The people appear resolved to apply national organisa- 
tion and public resources to the work of popular education, 
and since that work will henceforth devolve more and more 
entirely upon themselves, I shall earnestly take part with 
them, convinced that any measures adopted for that purpose 
under their direction will be free from all tendencies to 
sectarianism. 

I am anxious to obtain legal security for the funds sub- 
scribed for the legitimate self-defence and advancement of 
labour, and to subject to equal treatment by the law any 
breach of contract on the part of master or servant. 

I consider, with the late Mr. Cobden, that the expenditure 
of the country is excessive and ill-adjusted, especially in the 
case of our naval and military establishments, to remedy 
which state of things nothing would contribute so effectually 
as the maintenance of a policy of non-intervention in the 
affairs of other nations, 

I need hardly say that I shall support all measures adapted 
to promote the development of our commercial interests, and 
believe that the abolition of import duties would give au 
immense impetus to both our foreign and domestio trade. 

Should I be honoured with your approbation, I can unhesi- 
tatingly pledge my best efforts to give effect to your wishes in 
Parliament, whether in relation to your local affairs, or to 
those higher interests which belong to the nation at large. 


I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 


Your obedient servant, 
EDWARD MIALL, | 
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EWISHAM CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCH. 
OPENING SERVICES. 

This Church will be OPENED for Divine worshi 
RALEIGH, B. B. of Cance bury, will preach . — 

0 
STOUGHTON, of Kennington, Sil peach ee. 
0 ugton, e Ev 
service to commence at Seven o'clock. 

After the Morning Service, a COLD COLLATION will be 
provided in the O 22 at which WM. JOYNSON, Hoa. 
of St. Mary Cray, is expected to preside. Tickets for 
Collation, 3s. 6d. each, to be procured at the Vestry of the 
Chapel or from any of the Deacons. 

On Sunpay, October 27, the Rev. R. VAUGHAN, D. D., of 
London, will preach the Morning ; the Rev 
GUINNESS ROVERS, B.A., of Clapham, in the Evening. 

On Socwpay, November 8, the Rev. HENRY 
Minister of the Charch, will in the Morning ; and the 
Rev. HENRY ALLON, of , in the Evening. 

On Sunpay, November 10, the Rev. E PAXTON HOOD, 
of Brighton, will preach both Morning and Evening. 

On Sunpay, November 17, the Rev. DAVID THOMAS, B. A., 
of Bristol, will preacb both Morning and Evening. 

The Services on the Sundays will commence in the Morning 
at Eleven o'clock, and in the Bvening at half-past Six o'clock. 

On the day of Open 8 October 24, and on 
Sunpay, October 27, EBENEZER PROUT, Keq.. will pres ide 
at the Organ, a new Instrument built by Messrs, Hill aud 
Son, London, from a scheme by W. T. Best, Eeq., Organist of 
St. Georges Hall, Liverpool; and on Monvay EVENING, 
October 28, Mr. BEST will give a MUSICAL RECITAL on 
the Organ, to commence at Seven o'clock. Tickets for the 
latter and mes, free, may be obtained from B. H. 
Moore, Eeg., —.— Park, Blackheath; aleo from Mr. 
Bizzey, Frederick s- pls, Lewisham ; and in the Vestry after 
the Service on October 24. 

Collections will be made after all the above Services on 
behalf of the Building Fund of the New Church. 


Lewisham, October 8, 1867. 
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MIDLAND ooUNTIES PROPRIETARY SCHOOL 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Heap Masten: Rev. ROBERT HALLEY, M.A. 
Szconp Master: EDWARD STEANE JACKSON, Eaq., M.A. 
TERMS : 

For Pupils entering under 14 years of age, 50 guineas. 

For Pupils entering obbes 14 years of age, 60 guineas, 


The Next TERM will COMMENOE on the 10th Oro. 
The New Buildings are new completed, 


ALBAN. HOUSE, ST. ALBANS, HERTS. 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIRBS. 
Conducted by MISS UPTON, with the Assistance of 
Governesses and Masters. 


Prospectuses on application. References to Ministers and 
Parents of Pupils. 
The NEXT TERM COMMENCES Ocroser (th. 


OUTHPORT—BERKELEY HOUSE 
SCHOOL, LEICESTER-STR&RT. 


JAMES COLLIER, B.A. London University, 
The value of the teaching hes been ney Se 
various Public Examinations and witb satisfactory resulta, 
COMMENOEMENT of QUARTER, Oro 7. 


ARTNERSHIP.—W ANTED a PARTNER 
who has not less than £5,000 to invest in an old and 
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bear the 
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of London. — “HOME 
to Samuel J. Bennett and Oo., 
Apply Accountants, 89, 
educated YOUNG MAN, who has bad 


Mas, whe htt ead 
in town and RE-ENGAG 
rat. First-class references. “ 

Address, A. J. F., Contes’ Library, Warminster. 


DOOR SERVANT WANTED, in a 
Gentleman's Family. Dissenters. 
Apply to Mr. Hankin, Bookseller, Saint Ives, Hunts. 


BOOKSELLERS.— WANTED, 


O BE LET.—A most convenient Eight-room 
BRICK OOTTAGE and GARDEN in North Wales. 
The cottage stands on an elevation on the bank of the river 
Do . r 
ee 1 one 
scenery 


Apply furtb the Rev. I. Jenkins, 87, Halton- 
lingo, or to Mz. B ANA Beant 


ONFIDENTIAL NEGOTIATIONS” and 
the Settlement of Fire Lowes undertaken 
undersigned on behalf of Insurance Companies. 
ACCOUNTS AUDITED or in on 
x 33 
Every description of [Insurance business transacted by 
MORELL THEOBALD, 
(20 years with the Union, 1714.) 
County Chambers, 14, Cornhill, and 78, Lombard-street. 


TATIONERY, PRINTING, ACCOUNT 
KS —.— for the Counting -house. 


f Acooust Books rewired 


and 
Executed.—ASH and FLINT, 
and opposite the Railway Stations, ‘London 


RON CHURCHES, CHAPELS and 
SCHOOLS ; COTTAGES, "STABLES, and PORTABLE 
HOUSES in Wood and 


8. DYER, 99, „a London. 
Successor in this business to R. Richardson. Established 1880. 


(ests. — — Best Coals only. — GEO. J. 
OOCKERELL and Co. To yt gy Aa 
for the BEST SCREENED CO as supplied 


A Rd go A Hd WH the 
Duke of jinburgh. —18, Cornhill; Purfleet-w Zarl- 
street, Black friere; Eaton - w Pimlico (office to the 


Grosvenor Hotel); Sunderland-wharf, Peckham; and Dur- 
ham-wharf, Wandsworth ; and at Brighton, 


Cavtion,—G. J. OC. and Co., employ no Agents elsewhere, 
entitled to use their name. 


—— 


(O415.—By Screw Steamers and Railway.— 
LEA and 00. 
Hetton, South Hetton, Haswell, or 


the best House Coal, direct by sere 
Great Northern Railway, 27s. 
Wall’s-end Seconds, 268 ; best 0 
Bilkstone, 24s, ; Wharncliffe, Q4e ; 
Claycross Bis, and le,, Best Der 
2is.; Kitchen Ooal, 20s,; Oobbles, 
Nuts, 174.; best small, 18a. ; Tani 
Coke, | 6s. por chaldron. Net cash. 
screened, to any pat of London. 
Kingsland N. E.; Beauvoir Wharf, 


North Stati K orc 
4 and 5 Wharves, Regent's park-Dasin, 
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MUSICAL ENTERTA 
by Miss Blanche 
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Premiums—especially for young lives. 
Bon bens have been declared in 1850, 1863, and 1866. 
lifetime. 


Poticies made 
INVALID AND 1 insared on a new prin- 
— BOWSER, Manager. 
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PROPERTY SURVEYED AND VALUED. 
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Id. Jokes, 184. 


EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE. 
PARIS, 1867. 
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THE CROSS OF THE LEGION OF HONOUR 


THE REPRESENTATIVE OF THE 


GROVER AND BAKER SEWING MAOHINES. 
{HE VERY HIGHEST PRIZE, 


ABOVE ALL MEDALS. 
now in use in all of the world. 
Prospectus and 


Machine guaranteed 
of work gratis and post 


GROVER & BAKER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
150, Regent-street, London, W.; 59, Bold-street, Liverpool. 


These Machines, the work done u them, have never failed to receive the first premium over all competitors 
= ad wherever exhibited. * 
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double width, not to be equalled 
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beth House, Westminster-bridge-road, 8. 


EDSTEADS, BEDDING, 
-ROOM FURNITURE 
@ caraueeus with tae ey os 


* 
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BREAKFAST. 


EPPS8’S COCOA. 
INVIGORATING AND GRATEFUL. 


FRANKS, SON, & COMPANY, 


WHOLUSALD 1 THA DEALERS, 
40, QUEBN-STREBT, CANNON-STREBT WEST, E.C. 


“STANDARD TEAS” 


10d. 
at Ss. 14. 


Supplied to GR ont 1, Omnioter, The 


22 
T T. tee OLD TEA 


ä Black. 


— 


7 MPANY, 
HOUSE IN LON 


Supply Private Pamilies and Hotels with the BEST TEAS. 


2000 rr: TBA only 2s. ly 96. par Ib. Ib. 1 to 


5 2 ease — bridge why by nl 
Sectern —ů— —ͤ—j— Conncn-ctecct 


7 T. T.—HOUSEHOLD TEA COMPANY, 
* 158 Oannon- street. City. 
Their fine STRONG CONGOU, at . 6d. per Ib., is a 
use, 


—. | superior Household Tea for general 


1 ING.—LADIES’ MORNING 
De soy 


WEDDING DRESSES to order. 
MANTLES, JACKETS, and CLOAKS in the newest style. 
— Saeseny and FAMILY MOURNING on the 


ee 2 


12, Spenser-road, Stoke Newington-green, N. 
CHARLES PIZZALA, 


poe: 


GILT CHIMNEY AND CONSOLE GLASSES. 
arty 2 Wun TABLES AND CABINETS. 
R CORNICES AND GIRANDOLES. 

22 pO PAINTING FRAMES IN EVERY 


REGILDING IN THE BEST MANNER AT LOWEST 
: PRICES. 
NSTIMATES FORWARDED BY POST. 
BLAERH & CO, 


COVENTRY, 
MANUFACTURERS OF IMPROVED 


HEATING APPARATUS. 


FOR PRICE, SEND LENGTH, WIDTH, AND HEIGHT 
OF BUILDING. 


2: Sold all the World. 
IIA. E 


— — 


“™ BY ROYAL AR COMMAND, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


CELEBRATED 
San PENS. 


The Public are res 


CLARANOCE and CO., Managers. 


RANDY, oe ean PURE BRANDY, 
BCT FROM CHARBNTE, 


Forwarded same day against Post Office Order or remittance. 


INAHAN’S WH 
a ee EXHIBITION, 1908 1865 +95 ¥- 


K 
1 Ts near ¥ gained: be Dublis 
— gy Ss. 84. each, at the retail houses in Lon- 


. ott. bevet Windmillewnn, Lane ee on 


Observe the red seal, pink la and cork, branded “ Kina- 
hans LL Whisky. 2 
PARIS EXHIBITION GOLD MEDALS. 


Les e of MEAT e 


rrowroot, sago, 40. An agreeable 
and efficient substitute for cod liver oll. It keeps for years, 
8 


Bold by and Co. Barclay and Son, 
115 1— Aae Italian 
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SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


This delicious Condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
Is prepared solely by Lea and Pexains. 


cautioned against worthless imita- 
tions, and should see that Lea and Psraue’ Namer are on 
Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ sAU UL. 


be Loestor; Mesers. Crosst and BLA W ILL; Messrs. 
4 "London, &., &., and by Grocers and Oilmen 


aniv 


| 


„„ Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprieto:, Ch 
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SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS, 
OR PURE eee — SOAP, 


_ | This unrivalled Sonn. 22 —— will produce a healthy 


Appearance to the skin, while at the same time it acts as a 
— on, * infectious diseases. See medical testimony, 


To be had in Tablets of Gd. and 1s. each, of all Chemists, and 
Wholesale of 


W. V. WRIGHT and COMPANY, 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISIS, LONDON, 


ORWICK’ a BAKING POWDER. 
Recommendet by the Lancet and the Queen's Private 
Baker for making pure digestive bread without yeast. 


ORWICK’S BAKING POWDER 

was also recommended by the Private Baker 

118 Wm. Burnett, vor-General of the 
edical De partment of the Navy. 


ORWICK’S BAKING POWDER 
makes delicious hot digestive tea-cakes in a few 
minutes, and Norfolk dumplings better than yeast. 


ORWICK’S BAKING POWDER 
makes bread without fermentation, and preserves the 
nutritiovs properties which yeast de-troys. 
9: 4 WICK’S BAKING POWDER 
and butter in making puddings and pastry, 
aod prevents ndigestion. 


DORWICK’S BAKING POWDER 
was used in the Arctic Expeditions, also by the armies 
im the Crimea and China. ibe 2 


SOLD everywhere in Id., 2d., 4d., and 6d. 
KD. packets, and in patent bores, 6d., Ik, 20. 6d., and Se 


I S FURNITURE CREAM 
I Se ee ee ee eal pee 
to all articles of furniture, with very little labour. 


Belek. S FURNITURE CREAM 
in bottles, 6d. and Is. each, nearly twice the 


ꝙ— — M, Chiswell-street, London. 
INVALIDS AND INFANTS. 


144% 4 po ys Fi of D 
by, Ure, as = oe other — medica 
ee eg 
Bold in la. canisters, by the leading Obemists and Grocers. 
NEAVE & Co., Manufacturers, Vordingbridge. — 


AIR DYE—BATCHELOR’S INSTAN- 
TANEOUS oy ng — Best in the World, in 

the New York ori Packets. The only dye that remedies 
Bleck or Brown, — 4 éd., 3 


Wholesale, R. Hovenden cveoden tnd Sous, Wholesale, Perfume 
a eee eve Sons, Wholesale Perfumery 


r IS LITE. 


CURE dt oad BY THE 
N51 ASS a err 
LECrRI 


Safferers from Nervous grt . Dreams, Indiges- 
tion, Weakness, Ge, CAN NO oes —1 — by 


PATEN 


Hor Majesty's Greek Goal or One Stamp, by 
JAM 2 + ty na (To the London ospi 


N. 1 "Pees entirely rly Superseded (References 
to the leading Physicians of the day.) 


KA TR. S WORSDELL’S PILLS. 
THE BEST REMEDY FOR ASTHMA. 
Sold by all Chemists, &., at 18. Id., 2s, 9d., and 4s. 6d. 
per Box. ar 
AYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. 


THE BEST REMEDY FOR COUGHS and OOLDS. 
Bold by all Chemists, G., at ls. Id., 2s, Od., and 4a 6d. 
per Box. 


AYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS, 
THE BEST REMEDY FOR BILIOUS DISORDERS. 
144 all Chemists, &c., at ls. 14d., 2s. d., and 48. 6d. 


INDIGESTION. 
NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS 


GENTLE APERIENT N «4 POWERFUL TONIC. 
Sold Everywhere, in Bottles, ls. lid., 2. Od., and 118. 


17 you wish to be well, and keep well, take 
BRAGG'S PURE VEGETABLE CH aRCOAL. 

Sold in bottles, with directions, 2s., 4s., and 6s, eack, oy al 

emists, and by the Manufacturer, 


I. L. BRAGG, 
2, Wigmore-street, Oavendish-square, London, W. 
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sso | classes to assist in 


of the working classes, held in connection with 
the Congress, and to the discussion on “ The 
best means of bringing Nonconformists into 
W with the 4 8 . 

t was impossible to t that the workin 
class are about to dn ee of — 
tioal power, and, naturally enough, Sir Joseph 
Napier “ enlarged upon the value of the Church 
to the country, and called upon the working 
ing it in connection 


English Congregational The Fenians . . 838 | with the State; but it was unfortunate that the 
S e . | Conservative speaker, in referring ito the fact 

: Literature 834 been elevated in politi 
Opt suena 5 gl Berg. .. gag | Seale,” should insist that “every head of a 
Lab ARTICLES : Miscellaneous .......... 835 | house ought to be able to take his place as a 
636 836 | free member of a free State,” since the very 
88 | words suggest the inquiry, why not of a free 
Church also? Not that the Church’s lack of 


Ecclesiastical Affairs. 
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CHURCHMEN WOOING WORKING 
MEN AND DISSENTERS. 


Tae Church Con at Wolverhampton, 
following, as it has done, immediately on the 
heels of the Episcopal Conference at Lambeth, 
naturally s a comparison between the 
two assemblies ; and, as might have been ex- 
pected the comparison presents both resem- 
ces and contrasts. 

Both have attracted much attention; both 
have been, a ntly, successful, in regard not 
merely to the numbers assembled, but to the 
objects for which they were convened; and 
both gatherings unmistakeably indicate a con- 
sciousness that the Church of Hogland is passing 
through a crisis which makes it necessary to 
substitute a new policy for old traditions—a 
reliance on popular sympathy rather than on 
legialative inery. In other respects, there 
are several important points of difference. For 
at Wolverhampton bishops, clergy, and lai 
met on an equal platform; while at Lambe 
the two last-named bodies were wholly excluded. 
The Synod and is going to publish, 
resolutions, but 1. speeches ; 
whereas the Con refused to adopt resolu- 
tions, but gave the utmost publicity to papers 
and speeches. The more popular body, as was 
to be anticipated, did what the episcopal con- 
clave expressly declined doing, viz., dealt with 
urgent ical questions; even though th 
involved the risk of warm, and possibly irri- 
tating, discussion. 

The topics discussed by the Congress, and 
the discussions themselves, were, for the most 
part, highly suggestive, and would furnish 
matter for comment far beyond the limits of 
our space. The denunciations of “simony, 
jobbing, and nepotism,” and other evils growing 
out of Church patronage—the position of the 
curate class—the “ 2 to Church pro- 

—the shortcomings of the Church of 
land in regard to missionary work—the 
references to —— activity and libe- 
rality, as models for the imitation of Episco- 
palians—the acknowledgments that the Church 
is suffering from “ tightness,” arising from its 
position as an Establishment, and that its future 
prosperity must be dependent on its intrinsic 
excellences, and not on adventitious aids—these 
are all matters on which we might address 
words of congratulation to both Churchmen 
and Dissenters ; so hopeful is the spirit in which 
they have been dealt with by most of the paper- 
writers and speakers at the recent Congress. 

There were, however, two other incidents 
which we naturally incline to single out for 
special notice—partly for their comparative 
freshness, and also because they furnish a 
pretty severe test of the competency and spirit 
of the Congress, in handling the most delicate 
and difficult of all the themes contained in its 


freedom was ignored—that would have indicated 
that the promoters of the meeting underrated 
the intelligence of those whom they addressed. 
The Rev. ‘Dr. Barry said plainly that :— 

He knew there was a certain cumbrousness about the 


Charch ; she certainly wanted elasticity in her work ; 
but he w not how that was to be remedied un 


4 


Cheers. 
cratic : : certainly was not revolutionary. 
The Bi of Oxford—that most cleverly 


—was equally i uous in 
referring to the attitude of the “Bstablished 


tong — a +e nsympathisi 12 
an 

in time — They have fled from the faces of their 
fellow citizens into coteries, and into the society 
of those who would throw in sighs utterances 
which they made. have fled from the conflict 
which Christ ordained for them with the thoughts, 
and with the difficulties, and with the sins of men. 
[ confess it for myself and for my breth and I 
believe that all feel it. I believe a new spirit has 
come amongst us, a desire to spend ourselves for Christ, 
and to labour amongst men. 

The Bishop had an advantage over Dr. Barry, 
in that he could point to a remedy, as well as 
state a grievance. He admits the shortcomi 
of the clergy, and says they will amend; while 
the Doctor, instead of working men to 
help the Church 22 e freedom that she 
needs, seems to wish them to accept the compre- 
hensiveness of the Church, and the hard work 


of its cl „as sufficiently compensatory for the 
bon > ot both. * 


On the whole, it must be admitted that the 
speakers on this occasion showed more concern 
for Christianity than Churchianity,” and hence 
there was almost an entire e 
stuff which has commonly been thought 
cient to commend the Church of England, as the 
“ Poor Man’s Church par excellence,” to the con- 
fidence of the working classes; and, instead, 
appeals to the conscience and to the heart, in 
regard to interests common to us all, which 
would have come as fitly from Nonconforming 
as from Episcopalian lips. Nevertheless, the 
Establishment will not, by even such judicious 
means as these, escape the difficulty which the 
admission of the working classes to a share of 
political power will bring upon it. With many 
of that will be utterly inefficacious, as 
having nothing in them calculated to meet their 
feelings, their weaknesses, and their prejudices. 
Others—and especially the more thoughtful 
portion—will certainly not be charmed into an 
admiration of the Church, as a Church, and into 
om ee ee of its position as an Establishment. 
Indeed, just in proportion as their religious 
sympathies are awakened, and their religious 
zeal kindled, will they come up to that “hard 
and fast line which the Establishment presents 
to all its votaries in turn. 

It will strike Nonconformists, at least, if not 


programme, We refer to the great meeting 


— 


E 


0 in to the masses of the le. “I 
think said his lordship :-— 2 4 


topic as The best means of bringi 
formists into union with the Ch 


are not already too many Nonconformists in the 
Church for its peace and security, is a 
time for all things, and to issenters to 


become Churchmen just when the doctrine, the 
the Church of England are approsahing. if they 
the of Eng are a ing, i 
have not reached, a state of chaos, is like planning 
a dinner-party when your house is in es, or 
a yachting excursion when your vessel has been 
orthy. Nevertheless, we 
the infatuation, 


found to be unseaw 


joice at the courage—or at 
NN be- that not only brough 
subject before the Congrees, but placed it almost 
e 


in 1 
because of the admi 
discussed by 


Rev. G. Venables almost 
“Why is the Church of 


Ris realm 


gagged and fettered, the only voiceless, helpless 


corporation in existence?” adding, “It must 
not be. It cannot so continue.” general 
admissions of the inability to effect changes in 
the Church, were accompanied by the strongest 
assertions of the absolute necessity for change. 
The modification of the Athanasian creed, of 
the burial and baptismal services, and of the 
Thirty-nine Articles; a new translation of the 
Bible ; the employment of lay agency and the 
establishment of class meetings; freedom for 


these, and other were made with a 
degree of confidence which not only startled 
Archdeacon Denison, but will s a good 


many Churchmen of a less ounced , 
and not a few N 1 ye * 
Nevertheless, we miss in these i 
what we have looked for with most — 
indications of a conviction that no refor- 
mation in the Church of England will either 
win over Dissenters, or make it a great spiritual 
power in the nation, which does not touch its 
position as a Church established, maintained, 


and controlled by the State. 

Our disappointment in this is increased 
by the fact, that the Co the advan 
of hearing one who had been brought up in the 
ranks of Nonconformity, and fore was 


better able than most of his associates to look at 
the matter from the Nonconformist stand-point. 
Mr. Langley did, indeed, ascribe the existence 
of Dissent to “ a traditional feeling that there is 
more room for active spiritual movement out- 
side than inside the Church, and also to a con- 
viction that the whole standing-ground” of 
Churchmen, in assuming their Church to be a 
national Church, was “radically wrong,” and 
that “‘ Dissent is a solemn duty which every 
Christian owes alike to his country, his con- 
science, and his God.” But, in dealing with “ the 
alleged sinfulness of the union between Church 
and State,” while he came ap, face to face, to 
what is really the t obstacle in the way 
of Churchmen of Church Congress type he 
did nothing more than express the belief that it 
is no obstacle at all! He believes that, if the 
Church shows itself alive to its responsibilities, 


the objections to a State-Church will be most 


— 
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effectually silenced,” and that in the light of | cause I-ft I thes in Orete, that thou shouldst set in order | 


such a 


churchmen will be seen to be 1. false alike to Charch in the ew Testa ing its Oven bishop, 


Scripture and to reason, to human nature and | overseer, elder, or angel, whatever be the designation 
to history.” La , however, forgets two | preferred. And I say frankly, Nonconformist as I 
facts whic inst, if they do am. Why? Simply because it is true, and we sorely 
not des ‘= | want the truth, aed now more than ever. It may be 
that it i — ern 
m 0 0 r 

awakened to many cases id woul in A 0 e 
has be an open question whether it is not le, 
con con- 7 XFL C. Bat do it because it is | 
— or — the 8 
: ‘ be; only do not attempt special pleading to 
tion The other is, that, while — 4 out acase. Be content to maintain that it is not 
the Church to which he has transferred his | gnti-scriptaral, that it is within the bounds of free 


5 


1 ; 
4 : 
5 Tv 


Ty, candid, 
gious reader oth 
ja — 
tion from men who — 
' soul, 


| 

inolined to thi agra mor hat 
ing When aay „ver! 
wer heen bald. hear 


be able to 


. 
= 


achment remains an — ae it never wy og op et 
can become an institation exercising | 

the influence he describes. this respect the | ohapter and verse for it. 

convert shows himself to be less enlightened, | Mr. Dobney digousses one question which ought to 


the things that ting, and ordain elders in every 
hurch the conclusions of anti-state- sity, — 4 ~ m0 1 


inevitable, or 


so, that it seemeth good to you 
„ but do not pretend to have 


the Church’s old | be discussed by almost every Christian church, not 

to say Christian pastor. It is the question of oul- 

tured persons systematically absenting themselves | 

from Divine worship. He thus describes the posi- 
tion :— 


Pay a’ a We have noticed the tendency on the part of many 
and Ben of Me. Hope It and some power of inde- 


f " * pro- & action, to hold aloof 
as should be, with 
Christian 


— 


ow 
You and I have often confessed 
erer 
a! us ring; op us 
blaming, if we dare 


of sowe culture perhaps, 
ya and 
ureh ver. Nor can we 
wonder at it. 
end of beervation 


aod wy men and — 2 can, } 
part, ves pretty much 
ir own — — spiritual 
association according to 

worship where they find it profit- 


_— 1 


more to fur 
done by the 


* 

é 

1 
ee 
: 
a 


m — 


i 


4 


iz 


151 


it 


of the locality quite enough 
ey it. Bat had their iufluenoe been 

r t e, who can tell how mach good they 
‘might have effected at a cost which a believer in the 
Cross would be ashamed to lay much stress on! 


11 


nd do ho (it they think only of them- 
— 5 a gh thiok the 
can and s 


Of thee, an on mui 
—no, gt even if your were as 


and k 
well for t» ask themee 


E 


fe dw and 
ng them? Now 


2 


a 


those who stand aloof think of other t besides 
own interest or comfort, It was 


What is said about Baptism and Pedobaptism we 
should like to quote at equal length, because it is an 
anti- almost unique experience to find a man saying some- 
thing on both subjects with which it is quite possible, 
and indeed gladdening, to agree. Bat those who 
wish to know of such thoughts must go to Mr. Dobney 
himself, and doing so, they will be at the feet of one 
of the wisest teachers of the Christian Church as it 
now exists. 

At the Sanday-school Conference at Birmingham, 
on Wednesday last, some important suggestions were 
made respecting the more successful working of this 
great adjanct to Ohristian teaching. Mr. Wright's 
address was characterised by a Christian and 


It is, however, 


vg as the Master's. And yet would 10 not be | 


as three hundred thousand Sunday-school teachers 
are willing to give up a part of their day of rest for 
the purpose of promulgating religious truth, there 
need be no fear either of Popery or of its alias. Only, 
of course, a great deal will depend upon the ability 
of the teachers themselves, as respects which, 
perhaps, there ia considerable room for improvement. 
questionable whether the introdaction 
of extraneous topics after this Conference was, on 
the whole, expedient. If the members really had 
little to say on Sunday-schools y-school 
teaching, they need not have met. Of course the 
gathering together of men, and especially of young 
men, from various districts, affords a good oppor- 
tunity for various schemes to be brought forward, 
but on the whole it would have been just as well, we 
think, if the Conference had devoted a little more 
time to the thorough discussion of Sunday-school 
teaching, than that its members should have 
been drawn off to the questions of public-houses and 
national education, questions too important in them- 

ves to be made subsidiary, and not having a very 
logical connection with the Conference iteelf. 


The Pan-Anglican Synod is now a thing of the 
past. We tried, last week, to write about it as 
favourably as we could; bat we have since found 
that with, we think, one exception, the Noncon- 
formist was the only journal which had a word to 
aay in its favour. The treatment which it has 


the received from some Churohmen is very cruel. It 


used to be said that Dissenters were deficient in the 
organ of veneration, but our respect for the Synod 
is reverential compared with that of a good many 
people who profess to believe in bishops’ aprons and 
eke in bishops’ croziers also. For instance, our 


The usually mild contemporary, the Clerical Journal, 


after saying that it heartily wishes it could “ avoid 
the conclusion that disloyalty to the Established 
Church of this country was a chief element in the 


suggestion of calling the bishops together,” goes on 


to say :— 
represented by the Primate, 
eye bishops as a pro- 


allowed to meet. They have now dispersed, and no mis- 
chief been done; is to amy, the law has been 
6 the faith or restricting 
rehmen haa been yi b 
& grievance of the anti- 
rty Er discovered that the 
bishops of the United Church bave respected the law, 
loud will be the complaints again-t them, and bitter the 
charges t us be allowed to give tie party one word 
of dvi wbich, if they take it, would at once 
remove all their difficulties, and restore peace to the 
Church. Let those, whether bishops or clergy, who feel 
the re«traints of the State burdensome, first ascertain in 
what they consist, and then break away from tbem to- 
morrow. The thing is as sony a possible, The State 
fetters are only of gold, and inks of the chain can 
easily disjoined. Itis Church property which alone 
makes Church relations burdevsome and difficult to be 
borne by these excited and impatient spirits. Tithes, 
and many other endowments, from the very beginning 


* 


er State relations which now exist ; 


we take the property, we must submit to the law. 
That law we maintain to be mild and gentle io its 
treatment of us, and we do not wish to break 


the easy, and, we believe, the beneficial yoke. But 


think and feel differently, and we invite them to 
„the crust of yy and liberty” with which 
martyrs and coufessors in former ages have been satisfied. 


to their 


eet on rex 
0 
vents Bee — tty 


bey may 
conféssions, invok angels 
desire, only be it remembered, — by one thing 
—the consent their congregations, This proviso is 
their own; but will they fiud it, when they have it, less 
of » burden than the Erastianism of which they now so 
terly complain ? 
It is very well for the Clerical Jowrual to say this, 
but when we find one of its correspondents, saying 
this,— 
Sir,—It is as clear as anything of a moral kind can be 
unless wise and efficient steps are taken at once, the 
urch of our country must fall from its present 
ew and become one of the numerous sects into 
which the religious world“ is divided. No community 
whether social, political, or religious, ever remained 
prosperous, or ever escaped ruin, which was lawless ; and 
that is the only word which properly describes the 
present condition of the Church of the 7 


— When, we say, we find such words as these printed 
in the sober pages of our sober contemporary, what 
are we to say? Why, of course, that we agree with 
it all. The State fetters are only of gold, and there 
ia a dreadfal process of disintegration going on in 
the Church, which is bound only by fetters of gold. 
„% Disintegration,” that is the title of the ocorre- 
spondent’s letter, Disintegration!—why it has 


| manly tone. We quite agree with him that so long 


been going on ever since the Church was esta- 
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the 
rr bt tte St 


It is a featare of the times that the Wesleyan 
are screwing their courage up to write with 


freedom and plsinnesa of Church matters. Last ig 


Wednesday, for instance, the Watchman protested 
in painfully-aggrieved terms against the Episcopa- 
lians considered to represent the Church 
Catholic, The Pan-Anglican Synod ignored the 
Wesleyan ag it did all other communities, and the 
Watchmam therefore writes :— 


that to Canadian Angli- 
n of the 


sular 
urch of Eoglaod bad 


ceased to be ipenles : in such as 
those of Conga} frica, Vea aed Jerusalem —tbe 
last a sore tion to our High-Charch Unionistse— 
had alread the bou not only of England 
and Ireland, but of the British Empire. But immense 


as such extent is, we are made to notice its interspaces, 
over like so much vacant territory, as the rain- 


e+e regions of the Sahara aod the Gobi are in our ma 
of Louisiana asserts that, while the 


ps. 
The Atlantic 


nglican 
priests; we might tell the Bishop of Louisiana that, in 
the United States, his Church has scarce a sixth of the 
number of communicants and attendants which 


and, beyond that pale, Ap 
or at to be a something which must 
be left outside, unrecognised and uncounted, unless as 
an opponent. 


Nor does the pastoral please it better, although it 
is written in a style more watery than anything 
that ever proceeded from the biggest Tract Society 
in the world. This is the jadgment of the Watchman 
upon it :— 

rts one or two vital truths, an trust every 


h but the aim 

= a devomination, 
to invest it selection and exchu-ion with the 
attributes of a “ olicity ’’ which in truth is not even 
national nor but purely nominal. ; 


Scriptural, 
however, there is much in a name, especially for weak or 
prejudiced understandings, 

What would the Oonference of 1755 have said to 
all this? What, above all, would John Wesley have 
said to it? But we forget that the Wesleyans” 
now prefer, and rightly prefer, to be called Metho- 
dists only, for, to their infinite credit, they are no 
longer Wesleyans. 

The Methodist Recorder also out, and, we 
are glad to find, takes somewhat the same view of 
the synod as waa taken in our own columns :— 

The Established Church of d ts brought by 


means of the Lambeth Synod into closer intercourse | 


than heretofore with the non-established A 
Churches in Awerica aod in the British colonies. 
too, is a step in the right direction, however offensive it 


met be to that numerous in the Church at home 

who ars anxious above all else to maintain intact 

its connection with the State. this res r the High- 

Li Fiay Uerin Go seeveite thoes the akeiiuien 
’ begin peroei 0 

ol th State connection ta by to : im ity, 


and tisy arb prudlen Aer, gradaly t * 
tach an N ＋ this aspect ndenoy of the 


8 not less than the doctrinal matters 
supposed to be involved, which has occasioned much of 
the en mn Chota on which this assembly has met 
with in the England. 


You cam see, however, even from this brief quotation, 
how the Methodist body has grown, and is growing. 
The Evangelical party in the Established Church 
owes its existence to the early Methodista; and now 
the later Methodists can talk of the unwisdom, not 
as in the old style, of those devoted and godly 
people, the leaders of the great Evangelical party in 
that noble institution, the Established Church of 
England, which God preserve! “ but of “ Evange- 
licals” | When “the Evangelicals” get a kick from 
the Methodists, they must have arrived at a depth 
of misfortune and of sorrow. 


THE CHURCH CONGRESS. 
REUNION OF NONCONFORMISTS WITH THE CHURCH. 


At the evening meeting of the Church Con 
on Tuesday, Oct. Ist (the Bishop of Lichfield presid- 
ing), Lord ‘Lyttelton read a paper, “On the best 
means of bringivg Nonconformista into union with 
the Ohurch.“ He said the subject as first set down 
was “the best means of bringing about unity of 
doctrine and worship in this country.” He was no 
party to the alteration, nor did he object to it 
though if n hing he should hae preferred the o!d’ 
form of the subject. He should like to look at the 
subject as a whole, and not consider what others had 
to do without acknowledging they had much to do 
themselves. He would not confound unity with 
uniformity ; he was willing to give theterm religious 
unity the largest sense compatible with having a 
definite Christian credendum. He did not care how 
few or simple the elements of auch 6 dookrine might 


tianity was 
and religion. What occurred to him as a primary 
object to be obtained, if they would see a greater 
proach to agreements Ar nae 
t was a matter of importance should so 
Many of the middle classes were without any fixed 
religious truth, and it was a matter with which they 
were not in the least concerned. The country would 
see additional evidence shortly in the report of the 
commission for inquiry into the state of education of 
the middle classes. evidence would show that, 
in the matter in which the adult popoulation might 
be considered to be most sensitive, the religious 
consideration and of their children, parents 
showed the utmost to what their chil- 
dren were to be ht. The nameof secular school 
was not liked, and they desired to send their ohil- 
dren to schools where reli instruction was given, 
but into the substance of what they learnt they did 
not ingaire. He himself met with an instance of 
this lately. A res tradesman called on the 
head of a large middle-class school, which was known 
to be of a decided High-Church character, with a 
view to placing his son there. He inquired minutely 
into all that went on there, except the religious 
teaching. At the threshold, on leaving, he seemed 
to be reminded of something, and said, “I believe 
this is a Church of England achool?” Les, he 
was answered. Oh,“ he said, Low Church?” 
as if requesting that the boy should be supplied with 
beer rather than porter, or something of that sort. 
Laughter.) Observe the sequel. He did not stop 
or a reply, and went away. For four years the boy 
remained at the school, and never once for the whole 


was some years since Mr. Girdlestone, of Kingswin- 
ford, expressed himself to the effect that Dissent, or 
religious dissension, was sin —not necessarily the sin 
| of Dissenters or any given „ but it implied that 
there had been sin somewhere. They did not hear 
much of such views now, but of the anti 

crusade much was daily heard from the illuminati of 
the largest latitudinarianism. Those who felt these 
things should endeavour to press them more than 
they did on the public mind, and urge that the 
prayer in their Litargy about divisions did mean 
something. Of all the strange Utopias ever pro- 
pounded, the most foolish, ag it was commonly under- 
stood, was summed nein “ge Let 
to differ.” He fully itted it, in the sense 
religions difference of coming shows lead 
launch out anathemas and neiations, 
pbarieaical boasts of personal K 
urging was, 
ences of opinion were made the 
‘Separation. It waa sepuration 
shipping apart and independently 


o 


ground of schism and 
wor- 


divergence from the Apostolic model that he referred 
issent 


to. If the sense of the evil of 
more acute, the religious mind 
might set itself to consider how it 
met and remedied. If the Ohuroh 
hope to include within its folds the great 
of the people, it must obtain, or regain, liberty 
internal action, freedom of self- and the 
power of self- u to the needs of her time. 
(Applause.) This, he said, was solely a Church 
question, for as far as he was aware other religious 
bodies had freedom without stint, no man forbidding 
them; bat the Oburch of Hngland had it not. It 
ht be said that she had it not because she was 

tablished Church. That was a large question, 


this 
of 


8 


mi 
an 


would say just this, with respect to the liberty of 
action, that he did not go to the of meaning 


pursuance of that liberty which waa not binding in 
law, and which was without the concurrence of the 
State. All the Church, as he conceived, could 
demand of her assemblies was a full and unfettered 
leave to deal, in the first instance, with or every 
part of its own system. It could not but be, that in 
the consideration of auch a matter, practical questions 
would spriag up continually. So at that point they 
would have to inquire what was the separate action 
of the Church? What were these assemblies ? What 
voice do they or should they utter? He believed 


the Church as an organio entity. If he were asked to 


of which he had spoken, he should not hesitate to 


tion did he wish to see any such limits 


internal . 
i had always thought one of the alight 


grees | indications of weakness in that vigorous, healthy 


movement, was that some seemed to think it neces- 
sary to lay down the principle of adherence in every 
respect to the letter of the Church's formularies. 
They had seen that in New Zealand they were free 
to deal without impediment in regard to existing for- 
mularies or the translation of the Bible. He would 
claim for any national Church entire — to con- 
sider any question of Christian doctrine or discipline 
—he would exclude, of course, the Holy Scriptures ; 
but at the same time he did not desire to see any 
substantial change in the doctrines of the Church of 
England, nor did he mean to deny any fundamental 
Christian truth to which they ought to adhere, He 
considered that the limits of such doctrines ought 


not to be ao laid down as to be beyond the touch of re- 
vision. ‘The churches should be lett free to judge. for 


2 


that the Established Church should do anything in | 4 


that the great majority of those present looked upon | 
define the scope or limits of the freedom of action 
reply that neither by external coercion or general } 


y 
of truth and for the defence of the faith itself. 


plause. ) } 
The Rev. Groncz Vewanizs then read his pa 
op the same subject. He maintained that the o 


desired could be t about without any 
of doctrine on the of the Ohuroh, that 
work could be done by the Ohurch itself. 


if the 


that they sang that ’ 
written by a Nonconformiat. Let the Nonconformists 
i and kindl 
a spirit. 
the Wesleyans, he did not see why, if they should be 
received, there should not be permission fc 


hold many of their extempore prayer-meetings, 
i oe the like. He 


into which he would not pretend to enter, but he | made 


4 the unity that was 
f some N ery 


som wrong 

Noncon 
9 In the attempts = eomene 4 

turgical service, — 
adopted among many of onconformists, there 
were indications of a preparation for such a union as 
he contended could well be brought about b 
exercise of love, and greater variety and Liberality in 
at ee England and Ireland. 
Applause.) . 

The Parser announced with regret that Arch- 
deacon Mackenzie was prevented by domestic afflio- 
tion from being present to read his paper, but his 
place would be taken by 


K 


paper, which had been care- 
ng W. 


fully prepared. After Are as 
8 of the terms Chur. p sad 
Nonconformity, he to describe what he re- 
as “necessary to the ing away of mis- 
conceptions,’’ and then “ the faithful discharge of the 
covenanted duty of the Church's ministry. or 
meeting welcomed with applause the striking of the 
bell which indicated that the speaker had only five 
minutes left to him, and still more unmistakeably the 
last strike, and the rev. gentleman had to retire be- 
fore he had quite completed his paper.) 
Mr. J. N. Lanousy, formerly a Dissenter, said 
that he believed one of the reasons for Nonconformity 
was the notion that the Church allowed her laity to 


do nothing Lut to hear, obey, and pay, while the par- 
pepe Bet io gained on fhe value of lay 
agency. ( of tha evils, of 
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necessary. 
Colonel Bacor proposed the next resolution, which 


those present 

ing. Mr. Saw Srewart seconded the 
it was supported the Rev. R. W. 

and by the Rev. Mr. Macxonocurm, of St. 


to give their names in favour of 


had searched, the earliest traces 


found were subsequent to the glacial epoch. 
bad oduced a skeleton of an 


a continent in a year. As to lan- 


it never could give any unit or measure by which 


to on the time reqa for ite formation. The 
remains of man had been found associated with those of 
extinct animals, but this merely proved the existence 
of extinct animals to a later period, and it was a fact 
that animals were even now — daily extinct. 
Great changes of a geological nature had taken place in 
comparatively recent times. In all his ulations no- 


where had the geologist yet discove the unit of 
ic time, therefore his whole chronology was 


ut an approximate guessing. differences were not 
— tee Bible and science, but between the Bible 
and scientific speculation. Let not the clergy fear 
science, let them pursue and embrace her. 

Mr. Tristram was succeded by Mr. Poxsz, of the 
British Museum, and Dr. Satmon. The address of 
the latter commanded the deepest attention. Mr. 
Waragineron, the author of the Authenticity of the 
Pentateuch, a valuable work in answer to Colenso, 


into relation with his Maker, as showing 
that it partook more or less of the individual charac- 
ter of the man employed; the treasure,” as St. 
Paul “ was in earthen vessels.” The Hon. 
and Rev. H. Lyrre.ton and other followed ; 
and finally, by leave of the chair, Dr. Denison ob- 
tained three minutes to protest against the idea of 
science and revelation being at all on an equality as 
sources of truth. In the one we were only seeking 
for truth, and might err; the other infallibly com- 
municated it. 
MEETING OF WORKING MEN. 

On Thursday evening there was a — of 
working men at the Agricultural Hall, admi by 
ticket. te hall — occupied by somewhat over 
2,500, and it presented a most impressive ap ce. 
The President of the Congress (the Lord Bishop of 
Lichfield) was in the chair, and he was supported by, 
among others, the Bishops of Oxford, ester, 
Sodor, and Man, of the English Episcopate; and of 
the American and Colonial Episcopate, the Bishops 
of New York, Indiana, Capetown, and Labuan ; the 
Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot, the Earl of Dart- 
mouth, Earl Nelson, Lord Harrowby, Lord Lyttelton, 
and a number of the clergy. The principal speakers 
were Sir Joseph Napier, the Bishop of Rochester, 
and the Bishop of Oxford. The latter prelate, in 
an eloquent speech, said he thought it was the special 
office of the Church of Christ to keep alive the 
brotherhood of man with man, especially in the teem- 
ing multitudes which were gathered together in the 
large centres of human industry. He thought there 
was a great true republican ciple in the Chris- 
tian world—the Christian — teacher of 
equality, because the teacher of distinction, the anni- 
hilator of little differences, because the exalter of the 
Almighty power of God. He thought the olergy 


could help them, if they would take their help, to | can be used as a guide, that party had the y 
break down class distinctions, and to be brothers one | of the majority of the Congress, but the of 
unto another. He ht they could help the work- | Cuzstsr wished the gentlemen of the press to note 


with other Christian quali tes 
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ime. tet ont peration 
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ing man by keepi ve a true estimate of the 


IN labour. He thought the operatives could 
p the clergy in various ways. 
1 you can help us very much, indeed, if — 


true part in the 
say it will be of ter belp than any human help to 
give us that -backedness, that thorough manly 


many instances that 
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tated councils of perfection, such as 
John Wesley intended to institute—(Hear, hear)—don't 
let us of the Church fiod fault with them, but 


Ido thoroughly believe that the great 
ences which now divide and weaken us, that 
things exist more upon the memory of past evils 
upon present necessity, and I believe that if Charchmen 
and Dissenters would unite together to exalt the one 
name of Christ, and for the love of that name seek 
i for brotherly communion in our 
I ve that Eo might have it, 


and that haviog it she might be first io things spiritual, 
and then in thi be more than a match for 


material 
the divided w around her. (Cheers.) 
CHURCH CEREMONIAL. 


At the morning sitting of Thursday there was a 
discussion upon Church ceremonial. Archdeacon 
Hone maintained that if the rubric and the Prayer- 
book were adhered to, nothing which could be called 
by any fair interpretation of words “ histrionic,” or 
could turn the congregation into mere “ spectators of 
a scene, would ever take place in the service of the 
Church. The Rev. T. W. Perry read a paper from the 
opposite point of view, maintaining that the ceremonial 
of 1549 and not that of 1849 was the | inheritance 
of the Church. He advocated three things as desir- 
able to secure the progress required—a fixed standard 
or maximum, a stronger combination among cere- 
monialists, and more support from the bishops. The 
address, however, of the Pan-Anglican Synod he 
quoted as indicating the probability of more oo 
rag Sedge from the epi te. Mr. R. Brett, 
the . T. Bernard, and the 
next spoke. The Venerable Archdeacon Denison said 
that for the sake of the “law of liberty,” for the 
sake of equal justice, he wished that from that 
moment the Commissioners when they were next 
summoned would determine to say, Thank you, but 
we would rather stay at home. We have madea 

t mess of it hitherto, and we may do so again.” 

e spoke in the presence of many Commissioners, 
and he said they were required to report upon thin 
essential, but they reported upon things non-essential. 
H I that it would go forth from the meeting 
that all they wanted was to be let alone; that they 
did not want any more reports, and that they would 
not have any legislation. (Cheering.) The subject 
was then discussed by the Rev. I. J. Ligett, the 
Rev. Walsham Howe, the Rev. Dr. Littledale, the 
Rev. E. A. Hillier (of St. Lawrence, Norwich), the 
Rev. Dr. Howson, of Chester, the Rev. T. F. 
Lowder, Earl Nelson, and Lord Dartmouth. Most 


differ- 
th 
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of the speakers upon the papers disoussed were on 
the Ritualistic side, and so far as 


v. W. B. Marriott | y 


ied to by others of “ Yes, ves. The sitting was 
of & mene ive character than 
y that preceded it. 


HINDRANCES TO CHURCH PROGRESS. 
The debate on this su on Friday afternoon was 
— — the greatest 
su 0 
materialistic 


8 7 
Mr. J. Pzarson, Q.0., read the other paper upon 


the same subject. He thought that one of the 
greatest hindrances to Church was the dis- 
union among the clergy —(applause)—and he 


advised them to consent to differ about questions of 


ceremonial in order that they might have true unity, 
* much more waluatts 


bor pg 


which he himself considered 
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in the liberality 
of the Church. Then there was the want of sym- 
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the a ical ordinance of preaching—(loud ap- 
plause)—for whatever might be said against sermons 
this he would on his own , that he had 


never heard a sermon in his life from which it was 
not entirely his own fault if he did not carry away 
something valuable. (Loud —— 

After some remarks from Lord Lyrtrsztron, Vis- 
count Sax bon made a very remarkable speech, of 
which the following is a sample :— 

I believe that one great hindrance to Church extension 
is the impression and I think not 
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ous evils, 


grad 
1 No, no.“) I am giving you my own 
now that it rans counter to the 


— — = ual — —— of nde — from 
the priestly . one v eering, and loud cries 
of dissent and dissatisfaction.) We believe it leads to 


the doling out of extracts from the Sacred Books in 
opposition to the principles of throwing them 2 to 
the of the whole 1 (Loud applause and some 
bissing.) We believe the priestly idea leads to the 
establishment of another master in every household, by 
5 hearth, iu the of the bus and the father. 
( pged interru caused by the uproar of cheers 
and loud cries of No, no, Shame, and hissing.) 
We believe—and all bears us out in the belief- 


the demonstrations | 


that this priestly feeling ends, lastly, in raising up and 
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character of the impost. The whole prac- 
that tithe was a tax, not on land but on 
of the peasant. The Commatation Acts 
as the Commissioners elaborately argue, 
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and have alto built a new schoolroom in connection 
therewith, whilst the poems the ~ had, 
speaker alleged, done nothing.” On the amend- 
ment being put it was carried by s large majority, 
only five hands being held ap for the original motion. 

Cagtusrorp.—On Thursday a Charch-rate contest 
took place at Chelmsford. Mr. G. P. Sarel moved a 
sixpenny rate. Mr. Dimbleby moved that no rate be 
granted, wondering “ what became of all the money 
raised for Church-rates for that pari8h charch.” They 
had no rent to pay for the charch, and no minister's 
salaries to provide; and he declared this attempt to 
make a rate to be most contemptible. Mr. Barnard 
seconded the amendment. There were 17 forand 17 
against it, and the chairman (Archdeacon Mildmay) 
gave his vote against. Two other gentlemen 
having come there appeared 19 against the 
original motion for a rate, and 17 for it. The rate 
party demanded a poll, and carried their rate by a 
considerable ty. 

Seizure ror Non-Parment or Cxvunca TiTaes in 
Calis. — An extensive seizure of flour for non- 
payment of Charch tithes was made in Carlisle last 
week. It appears that Mr. J. D. Carr, the well- 
known biscuit manufacturer, is the holder of certain 
lands which are subject to be tithed by the Dean and 
Chapter, and being a member of the Society of 
Friends, he repudiates the olaim, and the clerical 
body, in order to obtain payment, have had to resort 
to the making of “a death” upon Mr. Carr’s 
property. This course has been adopted for a con- 
siderable number of years. On the present oocasion 
six sacks of flour were seized, and afterwards sold at 
the Market Oross. The flour realised about 60s. per 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL CONFERENCE AT 
BIRMINGHAM. 
On Wednesday morning a conference of Sunday- 
4 M. J. 5. Wright pro- 
sided, was held at Birmingham. There was a good 
attendance. 

In opening the conference, the Cuaraman said the 
important subject under discussion would be, How 
they could make their Sunday-school Unions more 
effective,” and they should then touch on the rating 
of Sunday-schools—(Hear, hear)—to see how, if the 
rates must be paid, money was to be raised: and 
if so, they must put their shoulders to the wheel, and 

an act of Parliament to remove them. (Cheers.) 
thought in these — of 5 combina- 
ey 


tions, and congresses, perfectly right to 
have a conference. (Hear, hear.) The Bishop of 
Oxford had made statements with respect to 


paratively small sphere, knew little of the real 


saw as it were 
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roposal was a political 
oatoh their * and 
whose insatiable appetites 
of the entire at one meal, would be 
only with the Churoh's ruin. 
„What meant the miserable 
in distarbing the minds of the people 
doctrine and their trum 
It was to feed their vanity and gratify their 
for their noses, bat their 
all the perfames of Arabia 


Irish Roman Catholic bishops 
gat for three days last week in Dablio. 
racter of its deliberations, further than that they had 
to the Irish Charch and education ques- 


tions, bas not transpired. 
CHUROH-RATES IN THE PARISHES. 
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pride. They 


ould not sweeten it.“ 
The Synod of th 
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Mr. Beunett, 
ts inn, appeared for him, and it was proved 
was only made on that part of the 
Side; e 
6a ge te parish, 
Nr 

Grays Tuvrerocx.—The Rev. James Marchant, 


and two other parishioners, were summoned before 
the bench at Orsett, on the 27th Se 
ing this church. 
for the churchwardens, 
produce anything but the rate-book, and 
istrates to assume that all the require- 
urch-building Act had been complied 
magistrates (all clergymen) seemed 
nothing loth to take this view. Mr. Bennett a 
for the defendants, and havin 
J. Fust, in the Ecclesiastical 
to be strictly proved, the court was constrained 


- | of Northfleet, 
refused to 
with; and the 


urt, required these 
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clergy, one for the episcopacy, 
No poor-law was then — 


Saropsuire.—The parishioners of Winstanton 
met last week, and a rate of a penny in the 
As an amendment it was 

a halfpenny rate should be 

. ones, of Longueville, objecting 
to several items in the estimate, moved, as an 
amendment, that no rate at all be granted. Mr. 
Jones, who was loudly cheered through his speech, 
supported his amendment by reference to the fact 
that the Dissenting communities in 


recently found it necessary to enlarge 


pro 
moved that onl 


attributed no small part of it to the effect o 
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classes in the enviable —e in which they stood 
1 ‘ 441. tet Be ee 4 — 
as great bulwark against the advance 
— and Ritualism, which some people 
imagined would overrun the land again and place 
in the darkness of the middle ages. But so 
as they had 300,000 Sunday-school teachers 
i — to their dail —— Te 
give up greater of their y of rest 
the sake of promulgating religious truth, he had 
no fear pery or ite alias would ever be 
rampant in this country. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. F. J. Hartizy (London) then introduced the 
subject, “The best means of rendering Sunday- 
School Unions more effective.“ In these days of 
combination and co-operation the speaker was 
strongly in favour of unions in connection with reli- 
gious institutions, particularly Sunday-schools, since 
there required some cheek on the intense denomina- 
tional feeling which was springing up, and he thought 
it could not be better given than from the platform 
of the Sunday-school. (Hear, hear.) Although the 
unions had done something, he did not think they 
had done half what there was to be done, and what 
might be done. To render them more effective, Mr. 
Hartley that the best men should always be 
sent on the unions, that they should have a good 
sound working constitution, and plenty of work to 
do. (Laughter.) Many unions had died out simply 
from having nothing to do. He would also urge 
that they should have preparation classes for teachers. 
Every union ought to have a training class, to show 
the teachers how to teach, and a regular system of 
lessons to show them what to teach. He should ad- 
vise, also, courses of lectures, visitation of the schools, 
and conferences of unions, and would strongly urge 
the district unions to help each other. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Lez (Manchester) endorsed the views of Mr. 
Hartley. He believed that a union was either a 
mighty power or a mighty obstacle to the Sunday- 
cond it was to over-cstimate 
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vantages resulting from them; but if sleepily con- 
ducted they were an incubus on the 1 which, 
therefore, soon ceased to subscribe to them. 

Mr. Cortes, London, himself highly 
pleased with the success which had followed the 
efforts of Sunday-school Unions during the last thirty 
years. A marvellous change had been effected 
th onghont the country—(Hear, hear)—but only a 
small portion of what was to be done had been done, 
and he therefore said, Let us go on to perfection.“ 
(Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Govon, Bristol, said he likewise believed that 
the union to which he belonged had adopted the 
suggestions put forth by Mr. Hartley, cularly as 
regards the visitation of schools and the training of 
teachers. Mr. Rroigr, Newcastle-on-Tyne, acknow- 
ledged the help and aid which their union had 
received from the London Sunday-school Union, and 
said he sympathised deeply with the exertions of all 
Sunday-school unions, particularly with the efforts 
made to establish Sunday-schools on the continent, 
which movement he strongly recommended to the 
consideration of the meeting. Mr. Sxapz, Liverpool, 
said although their union was doing almost every- 
thing that was suggested by Mr. Hartley, people still 
asked, What is the use of it?? He believed, how- 
ever, that the union was doing a great deal of good 
in Liverpool, although in the town there seemed to 
be a very dead feeling with regard to improvements, 
possibly owing to the peculiar political opinions para- 
mount in the town. (Laughter.) The Rev. Mr. 
Jones, Shrewsbury, thought there had been very 
few practical suggestions as to making r“ 
school unions more effective. He believed that if the 
Sunday-school was to become a nursery, and 
answer the end desired, it must be more closely 
connected with the church. The ministers of the 


chester, 
ing of Sunday-schools, and depreca system of 
rating poor charities like those, and of letting the old 
charities which were rich in fands go unrated. Mr. 
Soutnsrn, Manchester, 
P That, in ~ mew ae of this pay ~~ —— of —— 
an * 

. emands prompt energetic action of Sun 

Mr. H. Boorn (Manchester) seconded the resolu- 
tion, but several delegates having expressed their in- 
ability to vote for the resolution, it was considered 
wise to withdraw it. 

Mr. Haarrttey, referring in eulogistic terms to the 
reception the delegates had met with in Birmingham, 
moved 


That the thanks of the and friends now 
t be given to the Birmincham 
the hospitable reception afforded, and 
plete arrangements made for holding the various meetings ; 
Se SS SE SS). BD Seay, Gee 
tors. 


Mr. Rrouzy seconded the resolution, which was 
passed with acclamation. 

After the conclusion of the conference, a number of 
the delegates remained, at the request of Mr. Rogers 
(Manchester), to consider the question of the closin 
of public-houses on Sunday. Mr. Cooper ocoupi 
the chair. 

Mr. Rocsns, after gegen | the course taken by 
the Manchester society in reference to the matter, 
said he believed the opening of public-houses on Sun- 
day was a great hindrance to Sunday-schools, and 
said that the trial of closing them in Edinburgh and 
Glasgow had been attended with very beneficial 
results. Crime had diminished, and in Edinburgh 
they had been enabled to do without the new gaol 
which they were on the point of erecting, and this 
owing to the influence of Forbes Mackenzie's Act. 
He moved— 


That in the opinion of this meeting, consisting of a number 
of friends and delegates attending the 1 Con- 
ference, the olceing of public-houses on the Lord Day is of 
vital import«ence to Sunday school, and they recommend 
that the matter be taken up by all Sunday-school Unions and 
schools, and petitions for the closing of public houses during 
the whole of the Sunday be forwarded to Parliament at its 


opening. 
Mr. Harrier would be glad to see the public houses 
closed on Sanday, but was at a loss to see how they 
were to force the working classes to submit to have 
them closed. The Rev. Mr. Jonzs seconded the 
resolution, and said that the working classes were not 
to it. 
e Rev. J. D. Atronp and Mr. Swapz also ad- 
the meeting in support of the resolution, 
which was passed unanimously. | 
The evening meeting was held on Wednesday in 
the Town Hall. The Mayor (Mr. T. Avery) presided, 
and on the platform were the Revs. R. W. Dale, C. 
Vince, G. Fellows, I. Lord, Mr. J. 8. Wright, Alder- 
man Manton, Mr. Cooper, and the delegates who had 
2 — at the conference. The hall was nearly : 
In opening the proceedings the CHnAmAN expressed 
the pleasure it rte him to preside, and referred to 
the immense advantages which had resulted from the 
establishment of Sunday-schools. The Chairman 
traced the gradual growth of the movement, and 
concluded by expressing a hope that whatever system 
of national education was introduced, it would be 
supplementary and accessory to, and not a substitu- 
tion of, that great voluntary institution which had 
produced such splendid results. (Hear, hear.) 
The Rev. R. W. Dae addressed the meeting on 
“ The present aspect of national education in its rela- 
tion to Sunday-schools.” After stating his belief 
that the present intellectual condition of the masses 
was owing to the system of which the Sunday-school 
was the centre, Mr. Dale asked whether the Sunday- 
schools might not attempt to render more substantial 
aid to the secular education of the people than they 


did? Why should the young not be taught 
reading and writing, te fl wes that o many of 


them were not in the habit of attending school, and 
were ignorant of those arts? He repudiated the idea 
of the artisans going to night-schools after doing a 
hard day's work. It could not be expected of them. 
(Hear, hear.) He deprecated being opposed to 
secular instruction being given in the Sundav-school. 
For many years past there had been a growing dis- 
satisfaction with the present system of education. It 
had achieved much; but there had been a cry for 
a change, and reasonably so. It was with this 
idea that he struggled during the late reform agita- 
tion, believing that popular education would never 
be properly carried out until the working classes were 
sroperhy represented in Parliament. (Bear, hear.) 
The frenchise had been extended, and one of the 
first subjects that would come before Parliament would 
be national education. He was in favour of—and he 
was almost afraid to say it in the 1 of Mr. J. 
S. Wri 11111 6 conpulsory on 
every child in a manufactory to receive a certain 
education. It might be said that by doing this the 
would destroy their manufacturing supremacy. We 
were they to sacrifice a couple of generations to main- 
tain their manufacturing supremacy? If they were 
compelled to do that, he would say, perish mann- 
facturing supremacy. (Hear, hear.) Nations did 
not exist simply to be supreme in manufacturing iron 
and cotton. (Cheers and laughter.) Mr. Dale ex- 
pressed himself strongly — of compulsory 
education. In a few years they would have a far 
better educated class of children in their Sunday- 
schools. The teachers would also have to improve in 
their education. It would not do for the teachers to 
be men who talked about— 

Switt as an beagle outs the hair ; 
who had lax ideas about their aspirates, and original 


notions about the pronunciation of proper names. 
They would simply be a la -stock for the 


sch The children would in time grow up and 
become teachers, and in the meantime an effort 
should be made to get the children of the middle 
classes—who had left the greater part of the work 
hitherto to a lower class—to become teachers. 
Interest them in the work, and it would be well for 
themselves and the children. (Hear.) He was far 
from satisfied with the amount of edacation—even of 
a religious character—given in Sunday-schools, and 
this he believed was owing in a great degree to the 
exclusion of catechisms from the Sunday-schools. A 
child should receive a good knowledge of the 
Old and New Testaments, and of the writers of them. 
Nevertheless he had no sympathy with those who 
said that Sunday-schools were a 


gantic failure. He 
would point to Eton, Harrow, Raghy, W incheter, 
and other large public schools un e immediate 


' | control of the , and he would say that the re- 
ligious results of Sunday-schools were at least equal 
to those of the establishments named. In conclusion, 


Mr. Dale asked managers of Sunday-schools not to 
throw away as worthless the that possibly 
a reduction in the hours of school might be advan- 
tageous to the schools. 

Mr. F. J. Harritzy (London) then addressed the 
meeting. He deprecated secular knowledge being 
given in Sunday-schools. He replied to the ments 
that Sunday-schools had been a failure, stated 
facts in support of his contention. He deprecated 
the use of catechisms in Sunday-schools. 

Mr. Henny Les (Manchester) pointed out many 
methods by which schools might be made more 
attractive, and he advocated separate classes being 
formed for adults. (Hear, hear.) 

The Rev. C. Vince referred to the adverse 
criticism of bishops, deans, clergymen, en 2 aro. 
ministers, newspapers, hewspaper correspondents on 
the work of Sunday-schools, and said the east wind 
5 of their atmosphere, and served 
to — — le life and to develop the robustness 
of the life worthy to exist. (Hear, hear.) The wind 
might, however, be too strong, and he was fearful 
that some people might be driven back by the austere 
criticism of those who did not remember that many 
a bud is nipped in the early ing, which, if left, 
would have developed into a b of flowers beautify- 
ing the earth. (Hear hear. 

r. Date combated the idea that Sunday-schools 
should be simply made pleasurable and attractive. 
The drudgery of a school must be gone through. 
(Hear, hear.) The school must be a solemn and holy 
place, but not a dull and Mr. Dale 
advocated a system of national education, which, by 
taking ay 4 the — would remove the dreari- 
ness of the Sunday-schools. 

Dr. Paxxnunsr made some remarks with reference 
to the rating of Sunday-schools, and claimed their 
right of exemption. He concluded by moving a vote 
of thanks to the chairman. 

Mr. J. S. Waicut seconded the resolution, and in 
doing so asserted his desire to promote the education 
of the people, and said he was often misunderstood 
in reference to that matter. He simply thought that 
the Factory Act was not the best method of attaining 


the desired end. 
with acclamation, and 


The resolution was 
the meeting terminated with devotional exercises. 


ENGLISH CONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL- 
BUILDING SOCIETY. 


The fourteenth anniversary of this society was held 
on Thursday, the 8rd inst., at the Chapel-in-the- Field, 
Norwich. The committee met in the morning A 
conference, numerously attended, was held in the 
afternoon; and a public meeting in the evening. 
Among those present were Wm. Somerville, Esq, 
of Bristol; the Rev. P. Colborne, of Norwich (who 
presided); the Revs. J. De Kewer Williams, J. C. 
Gallaway, and Mr. Conder, of London; the Rev. Mr. 
Gey and Mr. Goddard, of Ipswich; the Rev. W. 


Tritton and Mr. Tomkins, of Yarmouth; 


Revs. J. Hallett, G. 8. Barrett, B. A., Moser. 


Gibson, Hall, Jarrold, and others, of Norwich. 
The committee added nine cases to the list of new 


Kher 


chapels to be aided, making twenty-nine for the 
and 268 since the formation of the society. 
due notice and full deliberation, they came to the 
decision that the examination by the committee of 
plans, specification and contract, prior to the signing 
* the — 1 a the commencement of the works, 
essentia the pecun aid of the society. 

slight modification of a the rales was ad 

which enables the committee to extend help to tem- 


buildings where necessary. It was 
to give special attention to the ereotion 
suitable chapels in watering- plaoes. 


In the evening a public meeting was held in the 
chapel, at which W. Somerville, Esq., of Bristol, pre- 
sided, in the absence of J. Crossley, Bsq., of Halifax, 
who had been announced to take the chair. 
annual report was read by the Secretary, the Rev. J. 
O. Gallaway, A. M., of which the following is the 
substance :— 


T 


It stated that the English Chapel-bailding Society 
entered, in 1853, on an untried path. Organisation in 
aid of chapel-bailding had been previously applied to the 


metropolis, and to the county of Lancaster; but it was 
avery different thing to attsmpt to 
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the future. It is very clear that the work be- 

fore the soci is outgrowing its present wn 

; and in the for ald is 

that it i 

to have 

friends 


have had very little to on 
adopted at first remains, with but alight t 
the law of to-day; and the general mode 
hitherto obs rved they are prepared to 
their successors. 

Two methods of ure, however — 
altogether unforeseen at the outset—have since 
themselves upon the attention of the commi 
than was at first contemplated. 

Oos of these is the Loan system. 
stitation provides for aid in the form of 
was not for some the 
that the value of, and necessity 
the attention of the commi 

of the loan 


desirous 
and who w like to 
after they have ceased to 
=> ot ey *. earnestly 1 
asking them p in raising it to the 
of 50,0002, 
The other matter upon 
further light, is the erection of preparatory 
rary chape The committee still recommend, 
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ing acoommedation for public worship. The 
are convinced that in some cases the 

tion only of the intended structure, or even the 
of s building, the whole of which will have to 
down, is the wisest me hod of proceeding; and 
known resources of this society are now pl 
nearly two zee, they have deemed it their duty 
for extra help, to be applied as auxiliary to local 
where this method of action may appear to be 
densable or the most expedient. 

The income for the year, including the balance at 
commencement, was reported as nearly reach 


Th t iliti ears, 
© presen i over 

. ‘at a: in proaasory 
n»tes for loans advanced (value 8,500/.), promises to the 


be pulled 


the 


ier 


11. Assets, includin 


loan fund, and ordinary known annaal income for a 
definite period, 19,6001. The — * wy advanced 
by the society for all purposes is 68, 1 its total out- 
lay, pad and promised, amounts to 80,0001. ; and the 
entire cost of the work it has been a means of prowot- 
ing is at least 400, 0001. 

e cases in which the committee have taken action 
during the yrar are the following: —A'ton, Ashford, 
Belfast. Blandford, Broadchalke, Berkhampstead, Broad- 
stairs, Birmingham (Smallheath), Bognor, Cardiff, Clay- 
ton West, Darlington (Nerth-read). Dawlish, Del 
Derby, Donaghey (Ireland), Ewell, Exmouth, Galway, 
Glasbury, Grange Gate, Hinckley, Herne Bay, Hudders- 
field (two cases), Hythe, Bm em Ki Kirkby 


Stephen, Leominster, Londond i Mallow 
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these things remained unchanged. They would only 
waste time in discussing plans and schemes, if their 
Ohbristian heart and conscience did not first say in 
Christ’s name, These things shall not be.” Tae 
second point was the existence among them of the 
sentiment which tended to make the relation of the 
church to the teacher, that of master to servant, pay- 
master to hireling. He had no means of knowing to 
what extent this spirit had place and operation among 
them, and therefore in truth and honour he had no 
right to comment upon 17 at had —< woe 
sufficient to demonstrate icious working, an 
— — He had said 
taal man to give his 
demeaning seatiment, 
to have operation and sway ia 
make them no longer the home of 
bat the worst house of bondages 
where it was the of a brother that wronged and 
enslaved. A wrong to any of the brethren, and of course 
to the chief men the brethren, was the wounding 
of the church's own life, There was no reason to anti- 
cipate that the teachers of the church would be treated 
with superstitious veneration and submission, or become 
in luxury, ander the guidance of the Divine rule 
of fellowship and equity. These evils were more likely 
to arise when another temper was dominant. The 
teachers aod guides of the church would share its 
poverty and its riches, because pa, taking of its life. 
Another most requisite feature of minis character 
was a deep and reverential respect for their work, and 
when most sensitive and jealous of the dignity of their 
must not confound it with considerations of 
He concluded with some 


. Piety, likeall life, saffered from 
idleness. As Congregationaliststh-y were credited with 


and | fear of any iofriogement of 


that their aim as churches had 
to harmonise individual freedom 


and only tro 
been difficult and h 


with union and common action. There was yet, how- 


deep and wide asion that they might 
roitfal, a good to them- 
This craving of their 
spiritaal nature could not be satisfied but by 
patient and solemn attention to the question what 
was wanted and how it was to be supplied. They did 
not long forany mechanic organisation which might com- 
favourably with other 


human structures around 
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them into action. 
delegation than was now in use might better 
o common sentiment of the church, an distri- 
te it, was a question open to and deserving of considera- 
But long experience told them that they were not 
dependent on this or that form of organisation for the 
e and performance of their common work. 
Fraternal love bad often, by its own energy, created 
efficiently worked out fit machinery when the occa- 
sion demanded. What hai been done to such effect 
during these centuries of their organised existence in 
England might continue to be done now and hereafter. 
They ought to have the heart of the churches filled and 
by the persuasion that in the work which they 
to do the consent and participation of all the 
churches was good both for the work and for 
them. The urgency for greater combination 
had to two objects—the internal fellow- 
ship of the churches, and their efforts to propa- 
gate the Gospel of Christ. [In fulfilling their work as 
churches to diffuse purity and goodness in the world, 
must take care to maintain purity Aer 
within the churches themselves. It had ple God to 
ve to the Convregational churches, all throigh their 
tory, a conception of a higher standard of Christian 
fellowship than had been acknowledged by Christian 
communities generally as their rule. It had 
been their avowed confiience that the autonomic powers 
of te congregations were the appointed most 
ul means of maintaining this standard of spiri- 
taal character in the Christian le. In the light 
of this profession lesser degrees of disorder and evil 
in their churches were rendered conspicuous to them- 
selves and to others. This standard had not, however, 
been maintained with equsl jealousy in the communion 
of their churches with each 22 The —— —. 
not possessed or readily use ities for protest 
inst or counteracting dirorders which had established 
mselves in this or that one of their confederation. 
These disorders had not been great, comparatively with 
the standard of religious commanitiee. The indirect 
and u ised influence of piety had unceasingly ope- 
rated to diminish the evil. It was not the existence or 
great extent of these disorders which was the true cause 
of concern, but the y vag Bee inadequateness of 
the efforts to remove them. anomaly aod reproach 
attaching to the present position of the Church of 
did not consist in the rise of grievous errors of 
e—not even in the fact that men remained in 
her, but not of her. Such things ovourred in all 
charches. Greatly worse than that was the fact 
that so many in the Church were willing to have 
it so, and justified condact as trae and loyal which the 
neral conscience must pronounce to be false and dis- 
onest. And scarcely less reproachfal was the other 
fact, that those ia her communion who saw and 
acknowledged the errors and schisms within the boy 
were without any recognised function to protest against 
or prevent them. ‘Tueir position as churches was 
Wer different. Their N rowers had been 
eir rejoicing—he feared their boast. The least amount 
of tolerated evil in their fellowship stood out clear and 
undeniable. What was the remedy? A practical 
answer to the question would be given during the 
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master in Israel, aud spoke with a venerable | 
authority on a question like this. Combination 
to correct tho-e evils was within their power, 
and in perfect harmony with their peculiar principles 
and polity. It wo be of small import whethpr 
the methods adopted were their own, or were kindred 
the methods of other Christian communities. It wo 
be free to them to adopt the models of their fathers, and 
be guided by the traditions which commended them, 
men who had un ing of their own time to do 
they did, and form m and methods of their own, 
the spirit of their Divine faith. Only let the great fo 
of life ia Ohrist operate freely, and the issue would 
spiritual and Divine; and to counteract the imperf 
tions of their best endeavours there would be the fr 
dom ponding is their charches to modify their oon 
and mould them into perfectness. (Applanse.) The Con- 
gregational polity was suited to all time, circum 
and wants; aod they were unwittingly and blindly, 
but really, traitors within their bord 
that their polity was the t one, the best, most a 
tolic, and most Christian-| would hint that it mupt 
carry about with it infirmities and defects which made 
it local and temporary, and be perpetually exposed to 
be upset and supplanted by the superior human 
craft of inferior systems. The second end to 
be sought by greater combination was to give 
better effect to their efforts in propa ating the 
Gospel of Christ. If their charches acknowledged the 
duty, and would learn the practice of taking a. 
direct share in their common cotinsele and 
schemes for maintaining truth and piety, such 
as their colleges and societies for mi-sions, and in 
formally accepting the responsibility of the works th 
were expected to support, there would be distr- 
buted to every part of their religious community, more 
ually and certainly, those motives and obligations 


ers who, avowing 


nature 


freedom in the individual Christian aod | which called forth the . life in Obrist. He 
rent 
that there 


habit, so active 


them; it may surely 
expected that the energy nursed in this freedom 
have extraordinary results when «pontaneously brought 
into combined operation. Our rope of sand ”—the 
similitade by which our ecclesiastical critics describe the 
brittleness and disen tion of our fellowship—has 
stood a wonderful amount of straining in these centuries 
of stormy conflict. It has held our vessel to its 
moori By means of it we have weathered gales 
which drove others from their boasted 

for the time shipwrecked them. We are not persuaded 
that in respect of unity and combination our Christian 


brotherhood finds aught to envy in a distracted Popery, 
ia an Episcopacy bioding tes and avtipathies into 
contiguity, but not welding them into cohesion — 


la ter)—or ia the well-compacted system of Pres- 
ter wv even in times quite modern, has divided 
III which, even in this hou 


honoured our system as we 

— 4 4 N. . absence * ny 
ad vas and encouragement at an . 
Let us not treat it as if the 1 4— ven by its 


Py were ae — 1 ite friends 
speech n too free, I can offer no apology 
at the strength of my desire for the well- 2 


well-doing of Congregational Churches of Eoglan 
Wales, of whom your exceeding kindness has made me 
for the hour the trusted counrell.r. Bat I expressly 
and utterly absolve them and you, unitedly and severally, 
from the least reeponsibility for any word I have spoken. 
That I will bear myself alone, and yet I do not the less 
passionately entreat your earnest conference aod prompt 
action in attending to those great affairs on which I have 
commented. O Christ! Eternal Light and Love! live 
Thoa in our hearta! And may the God of peace that 
—— again from the dead our Lord Jesus, that great 
Shepherd of the sheep, through the blood of the ever- 
lasting covenant, make you perfect in every good work 
to do His will, working in — that whieh is well 
pleasing in His sight, through Jesus Christ, to whom be 
glory for ever and ever! Amen. 

In the evening the annual general meeting was 
held in the Free Trade Hall, under the presidency of 
Mr. Samuel Morley. The ings of the evening 
meeting were very roy wong, 2 After a brief speech 
from the chairman, the Rev. Dr. Vaughan delivered 
an address on “‘ English Congregationalism in its re- 
lation to the Churches of the Past and Future,” and 
Rev. Dr. Halley also spoke. 


(From a Correspondent.) 

The Autamnal Meeting of the Congregational Union 
of England and Wales was inauguratei on Monday 
eveuing last, by a sermon in Cavendish Chapel, Manches- 
ter, by the Rev. D. Thomas, B. A., of Bristol. His text 
was taken from Hebrews xii. 3,4. Having opened the 
discourse with a word or two of criticism on the passage, 
showing that Christ was therein presented to us rather 
as the leader and perfection of faith, in one word ag 
our Ezample of faith, he spoke of that example as 
especially related to three points—1l. In the loveliness 
and want of sympathy which He experiences in His work; 
2. In the Apparent want of success that attended His 
work; 3. In the shame and ignominy of His death. It 
was a most thrilling discourse. Every one that listened 
to it seemed to feel that it was searching their heart and 
tryiog their reins, As was subsequently remarked, no 
such sermon had been heard in this generation, unless 
indeed it was the Missionary sermon of the same preacher 
the year before last. A greater impression we never 
witnessed, on an audience not to be moved by anything 
bat real spiritual power. There was no oratory about it, 
not a sentence. It was uttered io a feeble voice, in 3 
great, overcrowded, constantly distarbed building. The 
languege was sometimes hesitating, often repetitious, 
and it was as though God did be-exch men” to accept 
and follow in the path of faith which Christ pursued. 
The nal Union meetings have not failed, 


sitti 
Dr. Vaughan — nl 
wi in all —— was & | 


of David Thomas’s sermon be thejonly good product of 


— 


ite gathering. It was worth a journey from London to 
Manchester to hear it. 

Bat, indeed, the Union meetings have opened well in 
session also. An appropriate address from the ohair- 
man (Dr. J. R. Campbell, of Bradford), was followed by 
two papers, which were read one after the other. The 
first was by the Rev. J. Stoughton, of Kensington, on 
Congregational reform, especially in reference to the 
condition of our smaller churches ; and the second was 
by Mr. Henry Ie, of Manchester, on the improvement 
of ministerial incomes. Mr. Stoughton quite ontdid 
himself in point and force of remark, and Mr. Lee’s 
paper was perfect in its kind. A smart and excellent 
discussion followed, and these matters are to be con- 
sidered further by a sub-committee, to be appointed this 
day (Wednesday). 


BRADFORD ELECTION. 
The Leeds Mercury of this morning says: —“ Yester- 
day morning a namerously attended meeting of Mr. 
Miall’s committee was held in the Central Committee 
room, Oxley’s warehouse, Bridge-street. Mr. Miall, 
in the course of a brief address, expressed greater 
hope in the successful issue of the contest than he 
felt a week ago. He had addressed above a dozen 
ward meetings, his speeches had been listened to 
with rapt attention, and on only one oocasion had a 
solitary hand been held up against him, and he was 
not quite sure whether or not that individual was a 
bona fide objector to his candidature. He felt that 


228 bulk of the people were with him, and 
80 as the canvass had proceeded it was in 
his favour. The great difficulty was with the 


|| meutrals, apathetic people who would not declare 


themselves on either side, and on them depended 
the result of the election. The most hopeful spirit 
was shown at the meeting, and the assembly sepa- 
rated in the confident hope that Mr. Miall would be 
placed at the head of the poll, if his friends oon- 
tinued the unceasing exertions which they had 


and | pursued so far in the present struggle.” 


The same paper contains a long report of an 
aggregate meeting of Mr. Miall’s friends last night 
at St. George's Hall, which was crowded to suffoca- 
tion. Mr. Alderman J. V. Godwin ooonpied the 
chair. Amongst the tlemen on the orchestra 
were Mr. B. Miall, Mr. Robert Kell, Mr. A. 
Illingworth, Mr. 8. C. Kell, Rev. J. G. Miall, 
Mr. Alderman Rawson, Mr. Alderman West, Mr. 
Councillor Scott, Mr. John Smith, Mr. J. Boothroyd, 
Mr. J. Wales, Mr. J. Gooke, Mr. A. Mr. 
Alderman Law, Mr. Alderman Mitchell, Mr. Ooun - 
cillor Whitehead, and others. When Mr. Miall made 
his appearance he was received with a perfect ova- 
tion, the audience rising to their feet, cheering, 
waving their hats, caps, and handkerchiefs, and 
applauding for several minutes. Mr. Alderman 
Godwin was also received with similar hearty 
marks of approval, and it was some minutes, so 
great was the enthusiasm, before the audience 
subsided into a sufficient state of quietude to 
allow the proceedings to commence. When Mr. 
Godwin rose to address the meeting he was again 
loudly cheered, and when silence had been obtained 
he read Mr. Goldwin Smith's letter, which appears 
in another column, and also one from Mr. H. 
Forbes, a gentleman well known in Bradford, but 
who has now retired from business. Mr. Forbes 
r his hearty wishes for the success of Mr. 
. Miall. 


Mr. Mratt, on rising to address the audience, was 
received with a perfect ovation. He commenced his 
speech as follows :— 

So far as I can see I feel tly jastified in believ- 
ing that it i+ the intention of the constituency of Brad- 
ford to return me as your member of Parliament. (Loud 
applause.) I desire to bear in mind the admonition— 
** Let not bim that potteth on his armour boast as one 
that taketh it off.” (Applause aod uproar.) But I feel 
warranted by the statements of my committee, and b 
— wo I — 1 Fuhr te at 7 hau 
of the prople, an ly the earnest 
devotedness of purpose which those who ste working 
with me are di in regara to the election—in 
drawing the conclusion that the issue when it place 
about this time next week, will be in favour of those 
advanced Liberal opinions which I have professed. 
(Loud applause.) You will send me to Parliament not 
asa delegate strictly bound down to written instruc- 
tions ; you will rather send me as a member of the first 
deliberative assembly in the world, in order that L may 
interpret to them by my voice and my vote your wishes 
with regard to legislation in general. (Applaase.) 


A resolution, “ that Mr, Miall was a fit and proper 

n to represent Bradford, and that the meeting 

pledged itself to secure his return 1 every legitimate 

means in their power,” was all but unanimously 

carried, and after ringing cheers had been in 

given for Mr. Miall, a vote of thanks was to 
the chairman, and the vast assembly separated. 


MARK-LANE,.—THIS DAY, 


The attendance at this morning’s market was limited, and 
business in all descriptions of produce progressed slowly. 
The arrivals of wheat from Essex and Kent have been only 
moderate, and, with a fair demand for both red and white 
qualities, the extreme prices of Monday were fealbed. In 
foreign a good retail business was transacted, at fully that 
day's rates. Barley continues scarce, and the quotations 
have au upward tendency. Floating cargoes of wheat were in 
brisk demand, at advancing prices. Barley was also eagerly 
sought for. Other descriptions of grain were in active demand. 
The malt trade is without attraction, The supply was mode- 


rately extensive, 
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settled distrust which is paralysi 
i of France. That system o — 
t, which the French Sovereign 
bility va taining public - 
i t retaini ic confidence. It 
is now believed that Ay concessions in the 
direction of constitutional freedom are about to 
be made, and that when his Majesty leaves 
Biarritz he will seize an early occasion to make 
such a public declaration of his pacific intentions 
will entirely reassure the public mind. 
There is a Fenian panic throughout England 
i — no doubt greatl exaggerated, is 
oundation. At so far apart 


and ramours of other Fenian outrages, or in- 
, come in from various quarters 
where Irish-Americans, who dare not show their 
faces in Ireland, — 7 — To set one race 
inst another, and thoroughly frighten the 
British Government and people, is the object of 
incendiaries. But it is not easy 
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town to see how the land lies. 


in the 


will therefore be a battle between Mr. Thomp- 


son and Mr. Miall. Though the latter is 


uestionably the popular candidate, and 
probably the 


is hol 


which 


put forward for the vacant seat, 


capacious room, which will hold 4, 


Monday, and the election on the following 


in Italy cannot be maintained. There 


method in Garibaldi’s madness. 
revent its success. 
ken 


small towns of the territory. At 
place the Pontifical RS. capitulated 


another the revolutionists were dispersed ; at a 
i an encounter is said to have 


between the Garibaldians and 
Ponti 
defeated with seven 
Though it is reported 
were flocking 


coun 


fully with the Papal troops, nor do the insurg 
appear to have disciplined o 
command of resources, which would lead to 


cholera. 
We may assume that the movement will 


that the invaders will be eventually 2 
or captured, and that Menotti Garibaldi, 
commands them, may possibly fall into 


quence to the ultimate result. Indeed the 


about the desi end than its success. 
triumph of the ins 


interference or to 


volunteer bands goes little way to ensure 


safety of the temporal power of the Pope. 


Sergeant Brett, and the rescue of 


Engliah 


Fenians are creating in our 
dangerous state of feeling 


- Ripley has withdrawn from the 
for the vacant 
Mr. Thompson, a leading 
and the proprietor of a 
by his friends 
as a candidate, and has issued 


Though 
views are too advanced for the Tories, it is 


“Ege influential — — — 
organisation, his committee are working with an 
untiring energy and spirit, that takes nothing 
for granted, and the chosen candidate of the 

ding meetings in every part 
i I In addition to the gathering 


yesterday, but should it be received to-day, the 
nomination will in all probability be fixed for 


THE SEPTEMBER CONVENTION. 


Tux news from Rome, Florence, and Biarritz 
alike leads to the conclusion that the status quo 


The Italian 
patriot’s advice has been sufficient to bring about 
an invasion of the Roman States, but his absence 
Bands of 

h the cordon of 
in several of the 


Zouaves in which the former were 
killed and wounded. 

number of volunteers 
across the frontier to join their 
en, it is not likely that sufficient num- 
bers will be gathered together to cope success- 


isation or 


cess, even against the inefficient force which the 
Roman Government can bring against them. 
Rome itself is as quiet as the grave. The people 
are apathetic or despondent, and the city itself 
is deserted by all but residents who cannot leave, 
and have been terrified by the visitation of 


hands of the Papal troops. It is of small conse- 
ure of the enterprise is more likely to bring 


nts might lead to French 
e flight of Pius IX. from 
Italy to England. But the dispersion of the 
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ran be fatal to the September Convention. He 
may confidently have thrown down the gaunt- 
let to the Pope and his French protector, in the 
spirit of the old proverb, “ Heads I win, tails 


you lose.“ 


It was only needful that the September Con- 
vention d be put into practical operation 
to expose the injustice and absurdity of its 
provisions. It is 11 that Italy 
should be placed in position which that 
treaty has marked out for her. She is called 
upon to preserve not for her own benefit, but to 
subserve the policy of the French potentate, a 
Pope-Prince who, as a secular Sovereign, 
refuses all terms of amity and friendly 
arrangement, and as a Pontiff claims to exercise 
rule over the subjects of Victor Emmanuel, 
and to anathemise their Ki It is the Roman 
Court, and its creatures in Italy, who are the 
main instigators of domestic trouble and dis- 
content in the Peninsula, and who nevertheless 
are amenable to no responsibility for their acts. 
Can we wonder at the strong language with 
which Garibaldi denounces this intolerable 


dj state of things, which makes the Pope in a 


sense the master of Italy, without any power of 
redress but the violation of a Conven- 


own eva 

How — the September Convention might 

have continued in force, but for Garibaldi’s en- 

ise and a fortunate conjuncture of events, 
it is impossible to say. e self-immolation 
4 the Italian „ — ae 

countrymen, and e e policy of the 

Government. Whatever may have been the in- 
tentions of Signor Ratazzi, it is no longer pos- 
sible for him or any other Italian statesman to 
carry out the policy which the French Emperor 
has imposed on Italy. Garibaldi ——.— 
a crisis which can only be terminated in one of 
two ways—the return of a French garrison to 
Rome, or an ment which leads to the 
virtual suppression of the secular authority of 
the Pope. Each of these alternatives is an em- 
barrassment to the French Emperor. The first, 
if it did not bring about the armed resistance of 
Italy, would ultimately alienate the pathies 
of . er from ce. It could. — * 

t but a temporary arrangement, t 
with difficulty and embarrassment. The 
alternative, h likely to arouse for a time 
the animosity of the formidable priest party 
in France, would only hasten an inevitab 
event, while it would secure for France a 
valuable ally. Prussian pathy is not a 
barren sentiment, but a substantial help, to a 
Government like Italy; and, whether or not 
the French Emperor regards a war on the 
Rhine as a probability, his prestige would re- 
ceive a severe blow by the cementing of a close 
alliance between the Courts of Berlin and 
Florence. 

We may, therefore, conclude with the Times 
that the days of the September Convention 
between France and Italy are numbered. There 
is reason to believe that some negotiations 
with that view have been en into at 
Biarritz, but that no absolute decision will be 
made till the present insurrection is disposed 
of. Should the Garibaldians gain head, the 
Italian forces may be permitted by the Emperor 
Napoleon, as the least of two celle to cross the 
frontier for the protection of the Pope. That 
barrier once passed, the September Convention 


falls to So pause. If they are defeated, it is 
impossible that Italy can submit to a treaty 
which obliges her to keep a large army on the 
confines of ~~ States, to prevent aggression 
on a Soverei ontiff who acts tow her as 
anenemy. No Government could be now main- 


tained at Florence on this basis. No doubt 
Napoleon III. will insist on the independence of 
the Pope; and whether that object will be secured 
by leaving the Eternal City in his absolute 
possession, and allowing Victor Emmanuel to 
occupy the Roman provinces, or by simply with- 
drawing the prohibition which prevents Italy 
from overstepping the frontier, and thus obligin 
Pius IX. to come to terms, the same result wi 
eventually come about. The temporal power of 
the Papacy is crumbling away, and not even 
Napoleon III. can do more than retard the 
ultimate issue. 


IRELAND. 


Tue Lord Lieutenant has been feted durin 
the past week by the citizens of the commerci 
capital of Ireland, on the occasion of the owed 
ing of some new docks, and is said to have 
received the t welcome given to anyone 


in Belfast for many years.” It was altogether 
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Lord Abercorn | 
of a Conservative Govern- 


properly united with 
high posit 

iti 
an Ulster 
that “ pro 
rights.’ 


Prime Minister, h he was visiting Belfast 
as a private citizen, as “ the deadly foe of Irish 
Protestantism.” It does not, however, seem 
that the mass of the respectable population 
of the town showed any sympathy with this 
breach of hospitality. Earl Russell came 
and went without any demonstration for or 
inst him. In the brief speeches of the Lord 
Lieutenant, he dwelt upon the prosperity of 
Ulster, the enterprise of its flourishing capi- 
tal, and the importance of restraini 
and religious animosities, but altogether re- 
frained from any allusion to the general con- 
dition of Irelan 


The event which brought about the Vice- 
regal visit is naturally suggestive. Why should 
the province of Ulster occupy so excepti a 

ition of ity in the sister i P 77 7 
ve not the provinces a similar tale 


to tell of improvement and civilisation? The 


question, though not new, is one of 
interest to economists and statesmen. 
thing is no doubt due to the past history of the 
province, and the circumstances under which it 
was colonised—something also “to that union 
of the caution of the Scotchman with the 
ius and vivacity of the Irishman,” to which 
rd Abercorn adverts. Nor can we altogether 
ignore the Protestantism of the communi 
which tends to promote free thought and self- 
reliance, though we are told that fully one-third 
of the population of Belfast is Catholic. But 
there must be other and less recondite reasons 
for the marked difference between the north 
and the south of Ireland—for the industry and 
spirit of hopeful enterprise of Ulster as con- 
trasted with the apathy and despondency of the 
other inces. One of the most important of 
these ger the eo icultural 
economy o province,” whi giving 
security to the occupier of the land, has, as the 
ily News observes, “ contributed to form the 
b moral atmosphere in which the indus- 
trial virtues grow, and to supply the sap which 
feeds them.” We quite agree with our contem- 
porary that “there is no reason, save vicious 
social arrangements, and the popular habits 
which are the result of those laws, why the pros- 
perity of Belfast, and the group of towns which 
cluster about it, should exceptional. The 
same, or yet completer, freedom of ind 


elsewhere, in regard to the commodity which is 
the first source of all wealth, the land, would 
produce corresponding effects.” 


Month by month the question comes before 


us with increasing urgency—can | tion pro- 
vide, not a complete, but a ial remedy for 
the ills of Ireland? Must Parliament give up 
the task in despairf? Have the British people 
well conside the serious consequences of 
~ gee undo the evils of past misgovern- 
ment, and the really dangerous condition of 
Ireland? Though the Fenian insurrection was 
crushed last February, can it be said that that 
perilous fanaticism has died out? h Lord 
Abercorn is obliged to observe a reet 
silence on the subject, it is too well known that 
he has nothing hopeful to recount. We hear of 
renewed precautions taken in Dublin, of the 
doubling of the police-force on the several 
beats, of the strengthening of the defences of 
police-barracks, of the further arrest of sus- 
picious characters. If a prominent Fenian dies, 
as was the case at Limerick the other day, thou- 
sands of persons attend his funeral in open 
day. Though Fenianism in Ireland cannot 
raise its head against the law, it exercises a 
secret control over the mass of the population ; 
and thousands who put no faith in it as a remedy 
for national wrongs are spell-bound by the 
terrorism it exercises. In a certain sense this 
defeated fanaticism governs Ireland. The 
Catholic priests, in vain denounce it as immoral 
and hostile to their claims. The people in this 
case disregard their spiritual guides, and hug 
the wild hopes which the Fenians inspire. No 
ublic meeting, not even against the Irish Estab- 
ishment, can be held in any considerable 
town, because it would be infallibly turned into 
a Fenian demonstration. Emigration to 
America knows no cessation, land is 2 
of cultivation, and though Ireland n 


| 


blessed with a tolerable harvest this year, there 


can hardly be any doubt, notwithstanding 


Lord 
Aberoorn's splendid hosp 


italities and —— a 
rule, that Lord Derby’s Government will meet 


a renewed | j 


Parliament next February with 
demand for the suspension of the Habeas 


“This ia no fancy picture. Tt 
is no fancy pi is simply a faint 
reflection of the opinions of resident Irishzeen, 
and the observations of intelligent travellers. 
Fenianism cannot overthrow British rule, but it 
has made Ireland ble in the ordinary 
fashion. It is this state of things which the 
Imperi j illi or unwillingly, 
The has to 


is ing into a war of 
. 
— to — ution. ritish states - 
ip is not to the e „Ireland 
must, sooner or later, ey c. scene of more for- 
midable outbreaks than any that have yet been 
re It is the gravity of the occasion 
that will oblige Parliament to 17 seriously 
with the Irish question. igs and Tories 
alike have shrunk from attacking the landlord 


party | monopoly and the dominant Church in Ireland. 


But now the danger of inaction is than 
the peril of proposing sweeping es, and 
those great reforms which have not been con- 
ceded to justice, will now be indubitably 
extorted from the fears of our ruling class. 


THE TWO NORTHERN LIGHTS. 


In a free country the conflict of opinion |! 


never ceases to be w one question 
is settled another is at once opened, and the 
battle which seemed to be brought to a close is 
renewed on both sides with all the fierceness of 
rejudice or conviction. In English political 
ife there is no such 


ing as — — Every 
public movement looks ond the attainment 
of the icular object which engages its atten- 


tion. us, nobody fancied that Parliamentar 

Reform was more a means to an — 

Al h essentially wise and peat in itself, and 

444 4 dreaded by the 
y one an 

other, because of 1 objects which its 

advocates desired to achieve. An extension - 


saw clearly enough into w 
tary Reform would lead They 
therefore opposed it with all the influences at 
their command until further resistance was 
useless. Now they have made large concessions 
—they have taken a leap in the dark ’’—in the 
hope that the prestige of a victory, which the 

feared only little less than defeat, will enable 
them to mould democracy to their own ends. 
Their course is plain enough. It is to teach the 
people to“ rest and be thankful”; to persuade 


ustry | them, if they can, that the blessing of an ex- 


tended 8 is the last crowning glory of 
freedom ; and that the two extremities of the 
social scale should unite to discountenance 
„ of every kind. The Liberal party, on 
the other hand, is gradually shaping out for 
itself a clear and definite programme. It is not 
in the mood for inaction. It values the Reform 
Act just in so far as that measure promises to 
secure other legislation of a beneficent kind. 
In one of the “ ys on Reform,“ Sir George 
Young showed how fruitful of beneficial legi 

lation was the first Session of Lord Grey's Re- 


formed Parliament. by , we 
may fairly anticipate that household s 
will be productive of at least an equal amount 


of good. Fortunately, however, we have a more 
trustworthy guide than historical analogy. We 
see the current of public opinion already flow- 
ing into certain broad channels; and we see, 
too, the n men of the Liberal party, 
not servilely waiting for some future indica- 
tions of the mind of the people, but bravely 
taking their places as public instructors in the 
foremost ranks of the army of progress. 
Scotland has always contributed a large quota 
of its best men to the popular cause. They 
have sometimes been men with crotchets ; but 
it is often the strength, although not unfre- 
quently the weakness, of independent men to 
have crotchets. Two of the most notable of 
the Scotch members have delivered addresses 
to their constituents during the past week. It 
is impossible that Mr. Grant Duff and Mr. W. 
E. Baxter can speak on any public question 
without saying something worthy of respectful 
consideration. Their political conduct in the 
t is not without its strong contrasts. Mr. 
rant Duff had a weakness for “ the tea- room.“ 
He played the part of critic to Mr. Gladstone. 
He was not always friendly or just in his tone 
towards Mr. Bright. He is somewhat of a doo- 
trinaire. He is too philosophic, too didactic, 
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8 ie 
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Ene 
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E813 


ais 


1 good taste. But i 

in in he appears to the utmost ad . 
There he can say what he — — 
es 9 50 — a fit. = 
time for tion, a 
himself to deliver — 
S 
no of re i J 

that his annual . the Session 
liant 42 in which he criticises 


Their extra- Parliamentary utterances have, 
therefore, at the present moment peculiar value 
and significance; and we are glad to say that 
these two public men, in temperament s0 
dissimilar, and attached to different schools of 
thought, see eye to eye with one another and 
with the Reform party in this country, on all 
the most important questions which promise to 
absorb the attention of the new i 
and some of which, indeed, will tax the wisdom 
of oar rs from the earliest period of the 
2 ion. 

We do not care to show wherein they 

and wherein differ in their estimate of Mr. 


sages in “ Vivian Grey” is 
can only sufticiently hoodwi is party, of 
dealing satisfactorily with the Irish Church. 
In religious matters Mr. Baxter avows himself 
to be a — yc | pure and simple, and sub- 
suribes heart and soul to the doctrine of the 
Duke of Argyll, that national establishments 
have seen their day. It is therefore needless to 
remark that he strenuously the main- 
tenance of the Irish Church, and advocates the 
secularisation of her revenues. On this subject 
Mr. Grant Duff with equal emphasis. 


„All consistent Liberals he says, must hope 
that the time will one arrive when discus- 
sions on ecclesiastical subjects will be as com- 
pletely out of place in the House of Commons 
as are in the Co of the United States.” 
Mr. ter would have the land question in 
Ireland dealt with, in the first instance, by 4 
Royal Commission, and suggests that Mr. John 
Stuart Mill and Mr. Caird might represent the 
Mr. Grant 

atten- 


pe party on that Commission. 
uff raises a note of warning by calling 

tion to the historical fact that “three quarters 
of an hour, on the 24th of September, 1790, 
sufficed to settle this whole group of questions 
in France ”—a civil revolution, which he was 
careful to point out, took place in a time 11 


uite capable, if he 
: his 


found . While the member for Elgin 
burghs would be content with Mr. Brace’s - 
cation Bill of last Session, his more or 
countryman proposes to sweep awa 

— — 175 altogether, and establish * 
local ratepaying, secular system, on the model of 
shat which exists in the United States and the 
Canadian provinces. Both advocate the opening 
up of the two t English Universities, with- 
out any distinctions of an ecclesiastical or 
sectarian nature. Both believe that the funds of 
these richly-endowed institutions are grossly 
abused, and that revolutionary changes in the 
administration of them are imperatively 
needed. Mr. Grant Duff predicts a “fierce 
demand” for the Ballot; Mr. Baxter also 
thinks that Parliament will be “driven” to 
adopt it. We might continue our comparison ; 


but we have said enough to indicate the re- 
‘markable coincidence 


of sentiment between the 
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following in his wake old enough to be one of them 


the inextinguishable 
still (keeping even insignificant 


and the mountains themsel ves on all sides of you, 


iH 


vo, 
r any supposition of that kind. Had she 


per 


f 


give thema penny? The real explanation was no 
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charge by the literal consumption of property), 
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we remember about the place, is her daughter slipping 
great bunch of roses into our little girl's hand as 
we were going away from the door. 
Thé next of our landladies who rises in vision 
upon us, fa one not designated soripturally or in 


names which, as 4 Miss Smith once said of her own, 


we add that she was of the Principality, our readers 


once that she was 4 Mrs. Jones. We should be very 
sorry, however, to think that she only was, or that 


of—well, 
— | 


it has been alleged that there are more Joneses in 


mentioning it, but our Mrs. Jones had only the 
partial use of one eye, which she made up for by a 


proper order, we ought to have begun by saying that 
she was in one sense eminently a person of one idea. 
The water was always quite boiling, and the trout 


the dairymaid and the other the cook? Yes, the she finds 
numbers of the household have multiplied, and the | Time would fail us, to tell of the landlady 
house has expanded from little to big, and the | whose house was always full, but who always 
herself must be two or three stone heavier, | contrived, whether they were two or ten, to pack in 


7 or the landlady who could speak, as she said, very 
bered) in the elastic mountain air which you breathe, | little English, but whose daughters had had a fine 
education, only they were out on the hills, gather- 
ing the sheeps to be shaved.” Already these 
reminiscences have been carried too far. If they 
point to any kind of moral, it is nothing new. 
Either our experience is very different from that 
of the rest of the world, or with almost 
all the representatives of this as well as of 
other classes of society, arrogant behaviour is not 
more likely to provoke incivility or neglect, than faith 
to beget faith; consideration for the interests and 
feelings of others, to meet with consideration in 
return; and a willingness to think well of your land- 
lady, till you have some reason to the contrary, to 

ae ) 4 . induce her to make her house as much as possible 
4 pot nt <2 was th i p like your home. 


E 


: 


ELE 


a 
: 


way from Oumberland) the name of Madonna | the candle be duly set in the sitting-room window 
because of the pure and motherly beauty of her face ? to guide her belated guests as they come back tired 
and does he know that what was then her one child, | and hungry from the hill; and the half-defiant and 
very tender and small at that time, has grown up to] surly air with which she tries them and 
de a stalwart young sheep-farmer, and to see sisters proves them when they are new-comers, be 
still exchanged for unwearying kindness when 
they are good men and true! 


Religions Intelligence. 
Buck Nona CMA, PIA O. The Rev. Aspinall 
formerly of Devonport, and more recently 


some private interpretation of her own of the parable | of Stoke Newington), has 
of the Good Samaritan, to the effect that the proper and unanimous call to the pastorate at Buckingham 


: Chapel, Pimlico, and, it is expected, will enter on his 
thing to do when you pay innkeepers is always to | Ainketerial Iabours on the last Sunday in October. 


accepted a very cordial 


doubt that which she herself supplied on our respect- —— * f 
fully declining to be fed on theseterms. An appetite — I. gt 
eg. snd she mil (orden gauging ber | daring te bat mode of prnetng the her Newmar 
our y 0 tin 
[KN a recogaition of his valuable 
ve eaten almost nothing. only services during thirteen pastorate. 
are * ** The chair was occupied by Mr. Joseph Morland. 
— og bove period 1,800 


e Rev. Newman 


7 * larger ould be forthcoming, and a list of sums 
any way rémarkably, but rejoicing in one of those — — as vent, amounting — 


Removyars.—The Rev. Mr. Williams, Bethesda 


are not so much a name as a denomination.” When (Hwfs Mon.), has 


an invitation from the 


elsh Independent Church at Fetter-lane to become 


will, perhaps, think we might as well have said at] their pastor. He will conimence his ministry very 


Fehn Morris, of 


not still in the flesh. On what seems good authority, | Montgomeryshire, ae 


Laicustse — VicrorisA-noap OCnurcu.—Sermons 


evening, 
. On Sunday the 


the world than Smiths. It may be so, but we are 
to maintain that 0 are very fow Mrs. | err reached iat of this place of 
oneses like our Mrs. Jones, She will excuse our | morning and 


— 
last week on Sunday 


and on Tuesday even- 


preach 

emphatio exactly Fregations. At the close the rev. tleman an- 
bY | peculiarly Se Oe Oe ¥ | nounced that a debt of so e 1,000/. re- 
building, which it was desirous to ex- 
y as possible, and to that end sub- 
been promised by the friends in the 


tiful, and done to a turn, but if wang heehee op he to upwards ot 

aware ies to reel pe Pes * te the 1 400“. Towards — of 338 a d 

landlady came * et ben rau. in the boxes at the doors after these services. On the 

Poy 4 it never by any chance occurred that she remem- | following Tuesday evening a sermon was preached b 

2 with mine host, but retain no bered more than one thing ata time. Was it simply the Rev, W. Brock, of Bloomsbury At the 

our landlady.” Indeed we doubt a form of Celtic intensity carried to its highest power ene the plea- 

very much whether we ever saw her face. Not so which led her to concentrate herself in a half un- sure at standing in that urch for the first time. He 


well? Or had she really a bad memory, like another 
Welshwoman who once made that confession in our 
hearing by saying, “ You see I have such a bad 
mind”? All we know is, that if two articles were 


We hope we shall never forget the look, half of | second time, and if three, a third time. What was 
kindness and half of scorn, into which a grim, | curious, too, was that she used to appear just as much 
weatherbeaten Cumberland landiady’s visage re- astonished as if nothing of the sort had ever happened 
lented, under the pathetic or serio-comio appeal of | before. The wild roll which she gave with her one 
our trevelling companion one summer, years and 


door was always shut after her before she could 


doer Feld fiehaastlbls trout to boll and to fry; and 


155 


a 


ine thorou attended the la of the foundation-stone, and now 
conscious manner on doing the one thing ghly wan’, completed, and the living stones 


him. Dres 


AvrumywaL Meriva or 
above-named 


. in the 
Happily, her movements were so rapid, that the r Kenne 


ptio 
rere renn 


THE YORKSHIRE Assocts- 


wry by Baptist Cuurncuzs.—The autumnal session 
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the Lord’s Day” ; followed by an address from the | 


Rev. C. Short, of Sheffield, on the subject, “ How 
may we get the members of the 


ion to at- 
tend —— our — 4142 of these pasto 


subjects was with some animation by seve- 
ral ministers and laymen present. ine pe. Read san 
evening meeting was the encouragement of Forei 

Missions. The Rev. G. Whitehead presided, and ‘in 
his opening remarks referred to the success which 
had attended the efforts of the Baptist Missionary 
Society during the seventy-five years of its existence. 
Addresses were delivered by the Revs. C. Larom, J. 
Hanson, Holmes, G. Barrans, Mr. T. 
H. Sample, and other friends. Mr. Short said that 
‘the financial position of the Baptist Missionary So- 
ciety was by no means 60 as it ought to be, and 
if it were not in future than it had 
been during the ten years, the result would be 
that the number of missionaries would have to be 
reduced. The annual income of the society was 
30,000/., but he considered that such was the wealth 
and influence of the Baptist community in this coun- 
try that it would be as easy as killing a fly” for 
them to raise at least £50,000 a year. Their churches, 
he contended, had sadly neglected their duty in this 
respect—they had done much less than they might 
have done; and while they boasted that members 
of their community were the pioneers of the great 
i had failed to render their 


progress, and increased in the 
same proportion as other and more recently estab- 
lished associations having the same object. 

Lar 
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cess on the occasion, many persons 
to — 51242 

afternoon a tea-meeting was 
ining the chapel, at which 


7 


held 


will be only Free Churches in a free State.“ 


with a handsome timepiece 

bronze with suitable inscription. 
ing-case was also given by the ladies to Mrs. Nichol- 
son. The chair was occupied by John Lamb, Esg., 
and addresses appropriate to the occasion were de- 
livered by the Rov. R. W. McAll, of Grosvenor- 
street Chapel, and the Rev. John Byles, of Levens- 


holme, who were invited as neighbouring ministers, 

and other gentlemen. Mr. Nicholson appropriately 

acknowledged the testimonial. 
Correspondence, 


CHURCH VERSUS CHAPEL. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sin,—Where has your correspondent, “‘C.,” been 
living all bis life, who writes in your last impression 
thus strangely :—‘“‘In present actual fact, a church 
means a place of worship belonging to the Establish- 
ment, a chapel a place belonging to Dissenters”? It is 
not so at Oxford or Cambridge, in London, St. Leonards, 
Scarborough, Harrogate, Knaresborough, Penrith, St. 
Ives, Hunts, and dozens of other places, 

Bat supposing it were a fact, that it were true, is it 
wise to continue so odious a distinction, and to do what 
is in our power to perpetuate a marked difference be- 
tween sections of the Church of Christ in England? 1 
think not. 

I am one of those who are labouring heart and soul to 
drive the word Nonconformist out of England, and 
hope, if God spares my life, to see the time when there 
But 
“©.” glories in his state of slavery, kisses the links of 
the chains that bind him, and has no heart to strike for 
liberty and perfect religious equality. 

For my part, I dislike the Popish, sectarian word 
“chapel,” and will be thankful when it is entirely given 
up amongst us. According to our usual English nomen- 
clature, it is natural that a church should meet in a 
church, as a school meets in aschool. As far as my ex- 


perience is concerned, I find that the word “‘ chapel,” as 
applied to new Dissentiog churches, is only used in those 
places where Oongregationalism is in a low ebb, and 


have invited Garibaldi to be 
Honorary President of the Con 
if for no other reason than this, that h 
larity swamped and swallowed up 
ing public attention from the great 
cussed, and turning it into a totally 
opposite direction. Peace men as we 
insensible to the admirable qualities 
racter, his child-like simplicity, 
patriotism, and the naturally amiable and humane 
dencies of his beart. But then he is a warrior, 
practically, nothing else. His only titles to distinetion 
are his warlike exploits; and at that very moment he 
was medi loudly proclaiming another 
adventure for the deliverance of Rome. Another grave 
— — 
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the Geneva meeting encouraged, if they did not 
by the laxity of their programme, was most disas 
to the interests of the Cangress, All the wild spirits 
Europe seemed eagerly to rush to their platform, not to 
speak of the great question of international peace, but 
each with a grievance of his own to m, or «a 
orotohet of his own to ventilate. excellent 
9 es were delivered ad rem., bat for the most part 

o orators wandered into all sorts of — oe disous- 


+ | 


The rumours which have been circulated in Paris, and 
tirely devoid of founda- 


— — Ä——— 1.1 
I notice that your correspondent writes from Birming- 
ham, I am not greatly surprised, for of all the towns in 
England, Birmingham, with perhaps the exception of 
Liverpool and Wolverhampton, has the fewest number 
of Congregational churches in proportion to ite popula- 
tion. In Birmingham, we have only one church to 


was suitably ackno 

watch and pe were also 
of the esteem in which she was held by the 
ion. Addresses were delivered by the Rev. 
i Sers. A. 


Orzentnc or THe BatrerszA CONGREGATIONAL 
Cuvurexn.—The openi services of this church, 
which is situated in the 


Surrey aay a agg ye and is the Arst chapel 
which has erected in connection with their 
te building, including the purchase of 
' 0 0 

the freehold, &., is about 4,500/., and of this amount 
1,7507. yet remains to be raised. The church was 
— a dedication service, at which the Rev. 
uel in, of Westminster, presided. The Rev. 

J. S. James, minister of the church, the Rev. J. 8. 
Pearsall, the Rev. F. Stephens, and the Rev. T. 
Davies, took part in the service, which consisted 


principally of prayer and in with 
Pritable Ser and cl by a touching and very 
beautiful ad from Mr. Martin. The service was 


very ap iate to the occasion, and a solemn and 
devout fooling seemed to pervade the assembly. Tea 
was provided in the Lammas Hall, which was taste- 
fully decorated with mottoes and evergreens for the 
occasion. In the evening a vigorous and powerful 

o Rev. J. G. Rogers, B. A., 
of Clapham, from John xii. 32, the Rev. W. M 
Statham and the Rev. John Pillans taking the intro- 
ductory portion of the service. 


LonGsiGur, MancuEsTer,—On Sunday evening, 
Sept. 29, the Rev. George Nicholson, B.A., preached 
his farewell sermon as pastor of the Independent 
Chapel, Longsight, from 1 Cor. iii. 13, “The fire 
try every man’s work of what sort itis.” On 
the occasion of Mr. Nicholson's resignation three 
months ago, a resolution was unanimously passed by 
the church and congregation expressing regret 
he should feel such a to be necessary, assuring 
him that his labours during the previous two years 
had not been without beneficial results, and — 
1 he might be directed to some sphere of 
labour where, with less iety and difficulty, he 
might be more abundantly in the work of the 
ministry. At the same time, it was also resolved— 
That, although the resignation take effect at Michael- 


mas, — 1 to Mr. Nicholson’s uest, yet 
that his salary be paid in full to the. end of the year. 


that | which nothin 


every 33,579 of the inhabitants, and even some of these 
See the Christian 


eburches are small and inferior.” 
Witness, Val. III., pages 133 and 134. 

I do not blame our present ministers or laymen for 
this state of things, but every one mast know that very 
many of our leading ministers, who bave fallen asleep, 
lacked energy and earnestness, and a thorough evan- 
gelistic spirit. They generally acted very cautiously, and 
in some cases sacrificed the welfare of the denomination 
to the interests of their own church. God be thanked 
that a different spirit is now working in most of our 
leading ministers! May they go on and prosper and be 
at peace ! 


Bradford, Oct 14. 


I am, Sir, yours truly, 


THE LATE PEACE CONGRESS AT GENEVA. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Srr,—As many inquiries are still made, and a good 
deal of misap seoms to exist, as to whether 
the Peace Society was connected in any way with the 
late Congress at Geneva, the committee will feel 
obliged if you will be so good as to permit the enclosed 
article from the current number of the society’s 
periodical, the Herald of Peace, to sppear in your 


oolumns. 
Im, Sir, yours respectfully, 
~ HENRY RICHARD, 
Peace Society, 19, New Broad-street, 
October 3, 1867. 


[We are under the necessity of greatly curtailing 
the article, in consequence of the many demands on our 


space. 

“Tus Peace Concress or Geneva.—The Congress 
of Geneva has come and ; and the result was such 
as will jostify, we think. in the jadgment of all our 


hae 


‘| friends, the course taken by the committee of the Peace 


Society in abstaining from identifying themselves with 
it, or taking any part in its proceedings. Not but that 
we still believe, as we have always believed, that the 
entlemen who first moved in the matter were sincerely 
ntent on promoting the cause of international peace ; 
and if the meeting called under their auspices did, 
through a concurrence of untoward events, prove prac- 
tically an abortion, we may be sure that none are 80 
disappointed and grieved as they. We must, however, 
admit that oy pen se some deplorable mistakes, 
t a miracle could prevent from leading 

n the first place, it was a mistake to have 
exclusively to ‘the democracy’ of 
not, 3 much won ee in 
belief that, as respects the war system, deliverance 
must come from the people. But the ‘democracy.’ as 
5 1 Eo at least, and we believe 

portion of the 


to failare. 


of revolutionary excess and v 


‘another most fatal mistake, according to our view, to 


A report is current, and I believe it is not altogether 


without foundation, that a State document on the sitaa- 


tion of France with respect to Ea is about to be 
drawn up, at the command of the Emperor. by M. 
Drou e Lbhu The Journal de Paris affirms that 


the 


of in ugurating a which shall raise the prestige 
of France, A the past year, not = by 
the events in Germany, bat hesitation of the 


the Las 


only undergoing a certain amount of training, it is to 
bb e April. 


GERMANY. 
The North German Gazette states that communica- 
tions have been received from well-informed sources 
which lead to the conclusion that the French Go- 
vernment does not oppose all in the September 
Convention. Acco to this au i 


more in accordance with altered relations which now 
exist, at the same time it will insist upon the 

of the Pope. The Italian Government, it is 

cone in principle with the French Government ; 
whilst the latter believes that for Italy to advance 
towards complete unity, and the Papal See to pre- 
serve its authority, are not two irreconcilable contra- 
dictions. 

According to a correspondence in the Avenir 
National, M. Bismarck has proposed to his colleagues 
to constitute the executive power of the confederation 
outside the Prussian Cabinet. If this bold policy is 
— — our contemporary thinks it will singularly 
ilitate the complete annexation of the Southern 

tates. 
The Prussian Government is about to ask the 


— — — to grant an 
supply of a mi and a sterling for two years 
to extend the German fleet. 


Count Bismarck has left for Pomerania. Wurtem- 
burg, Bavaria, and the Grand Duchy of Baden have 


sent plenipotentiaries to Berlin to regulate the terms 


OctosEer 9, 1867. 
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ter from Florence of the 6th says: —“ Gari- 
learned that some of his volunteers had 
the Pontifical terri 


FOREIGN MISOELLANY. 

M. Fould, the French financier, died suddenly 
on Saturday , near Tarbes. As M. Fould had 
retired from office, death cannot be said to be a 

tical event, but the Empire has certainly lost in 
one of its most usefal and table adherents. 

President Johnson has auth the statement 
that he holds letters from many of the most promi- 
nent leaders endorsing his course, and 


taking appointment for their friends, which he will 
fim. 


as fast as those individuals publicly denounce 


The gy ee Mg ed Ker Raaw ger 
Napoleon to M. de Lavalette, dated 12th August last 
ois not to obtain an insignificant aggrandise- 
0 an 

ment of territory, but to aid Germany to constitute 
herself in the manner the most favourable to our 
antares and to these of 7 1 . 
reported by one o Paris newspapers that 

the unfortunate Empress Charlotte of Mexico has be- 


come worse than ever, and that there is no hope of 
ee a yp The journal states that a few days 


from the chateau of Tervueren, 
922 at some distance, and there 


wandered 
solicited employment asa servant. Since then her 
meng bet R surveillance. 
CHASSEPOT .—Dr. Sarazin, a professor 
of the Faculty of Strasbourg, has occupied himself 
with a series of experiments, performed with the 
Irene object 
has been to ascertain the character of the wounds 


exit of the ball from the body is enormous—from 
seven to thirteen times larger than the ball. The 
arteries and veins are cut transversely ; the muscles 
torn and reduced to pulp ; the bones are shattered to 
a considerable extent, and out of all on with 
the dimensions of the projectile. The carbine produced 
far less disastrous effects, and analogous to those 
described in treatises on military surgery.— British 
Medical Journal. 

Tun Commvo Wir m France.—The distress 
which has for some time prevailed among the work- 
ing classes in France, by the latest reports 
from the manufacturing icts to be on the increase. 
At Rouen most of the factory hands now only work 
for four days in the week, and it is said that the 
manufacturers will soon redace this number to 
three. There is also difficulty in obtaining 
work at Elbcouf, Mulhouse, and St. Quentin. In 
Paris, too, the completion of most of the new streets 
buildings has wn a great number of labourers 
and men who earned from four to five 

„are now glad to obtain em- 
than half that rate. This state of 
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2 
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a da 
at 
of 
classes of Paris will have a hard time of it 


1a.—The Invalide Russe, 


Hi 


lower 
winter. 
o Cams rm Russ 


of 
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, lating the 
inward impulse. If it came from the right side he 
would kill the boy; if from the left, he would spare 
him ; for man is i 


2 
mind it was 
that his wife would 
he sent her to market he 
bade his little white 
shirt he father 
then stabbed 
him child 
make an end 


of it, neck. 
Then tragedy was 
perpe beams of the 
sun lit up blood, and a 
tiny ; and 
the father, i God 
that his is wife re- 
turned bade 
her go val to 
the saints. t he 
refused all before 
sentence could be pronounced. 


THE REPRESENTATION OF BRADFORD. 

Mr. Miall reached Bradford on Tuesday evening last 
week, and as the local branch of the Reform League 
was holding its annual meeting that evening, he 


was cheered again and again, many ef the audience 
rising to their feet and waving their hate. The hon. 
gentleman was accompanied to the platform by Mr. 
Alderman Oarter, of Leeds, Mr. Robert Kell, Mr. A. 
Illingworth, and Mr. Arthur Briggs, and was intro- 
duced by Mr. William Walwork, the chairman of the 


meeting. Mr. Malt briefly explained his views 
with regard to Reform, education, the condition of 
Ireland, Ko. Mr. Alderman Carrge and other gen- 
tlemen afterwards spoke, and a resolution proposed 
by Mr. W. Greeenwoop, and seconded by Mr. Joux 
Kina, was carried, “ That this meeting, after having 
heard the declaration of Mr. Miall’s principles, and 
taking into account his long career of usefulness and 
sincerity, are determined to support his candidature 
by every effort in their power.” 
ME. MIALL AND HIS COMMITTEE. 

On Wednesday morning Mr. Miall met his com- 
mittee in the saloon of St. Hall. Mr. A. 
ILtincworta presided, and stated that the exeou- 
tive committee were now dividing the towns into 


wards, and Mr. Miall had undertaken to speak on 
every occasion they desired him. They knew now 
wees ond the position of events, On Tuesday night 
there had been a meeting of Mr. Thompson's friends, 
and certainly that gentleman had a good many 
friends in Bradford ; bat politically they were a rope 
of sand. No one could look over the list of names 


present at that meeting without drawing the conclu. 


7 


sion that there was no harmony whatever, nothing in 
common between the elements then assembled. 80 
far as Mr. Ripley’s candidature was concerned, he 
lacked anything like hearty or popular support. 
Neither on the part of the electors nor the non- 
electors would he receive that moral support which 
was worth almost anything for a candidate. Mr. 
Miall’s friends had got in that respect a model man, 
one who could speak for himself, and upon whose 
earnestness and consistency in the past they could 
draw to any extent. The Liberal party, he thought, 
conld not hesitate in their choice between the candi- 
dates. As to the other candidates, when work had 
had to be done in which they could have given 
essential service to the Liberal party they had given 
them the cold shoulder, but the men they must re- 
turn to Parliament to represent their views must be 


steadfast men. The surest way to ensure victory 


for Mr. Miall would be to get up such an amount of 
popular enthusiasm in his favour as should come 
with a crushing weight upon the other gentlemen, 
and compel them to retire from the field. 

Mr. Mtaut then made a few remarks, in the course 
of which he said that there was no constituency in 
the kingdom he should have picked out for repre- 


senting in Parliament, if he could have done eo, that 


would more thoroughly have satisfied his mind and 


fanoy, than the borough of Bradford. (Hear, hear.) 
He was 
be conducted with perfect good humour and courtesy. 
Of coarse, as their object 
political and moral principles, their means mast be 
entirely in harmony with their . 

hear,” and applause.) Do aot let them do anything 


anxious that their struggle should 
was the triamph of certain 
5 Hear, 


would blame them 


he entered upon that struggle quite willing to sustain 
- | defeat, if defeat should come; bat he did not know 
why they should look forward to anything of the 


(Hear, hear,” and applause.) 
MEETING AT THE ALEXANDRA THEATRE. 
On Wednesday a meeting of Mr. Miall’s supporters 


was held in the Alexandra Theatre, Bradford. The 
attendance was very large; all parts of the house 


to respond to the request, and to 
views and opinions. (Applause.) He wished 
sketch out in a few words the political situation. 
He believed that true statesmanship must first of all 
take a comprehensive view of the whole position 
before it was possible to understand which were the 
apprehended, and which were the 
evils should be redressed. 


From the time of the Keform Act down to the 
present moment, Parliament bas been a representation 
of the upper and middle classes. ( Hear, hear,” and 
applause.) Predominantly it has been a middle-class 
legislature. We are looking forward to the time, not 
very remote, Parliament will ominantly re- 


| of that large 
number of our 1714 who hitherto have 
been excladed from the pale of the constitution. (Great 
) Well, tlemen, let us part with the past 

i tHear, bear.) Even a middle-class 
mt has done some good deeds to 


. It has not been wholly useless. It 


race its 
oli-hed 


memory 
slavery. (Cheers.) It substituted popular monici- 


palities for close corporations, (Cheers.) It gave us 
free trade. (Cheers) It greatly shifted the burden of 
taxation. It has given to us a free press—an untaxed 
political press—(cheers);—and for all thexe things I 
think we should be thankful. (Cheers.) It has done 
what it was dt to do—what it was qualified to do, and 
having done its work, like the moth that lays its eggs 
and so Parliament has made provision for its suc- 
cessor, and to that successor will belong the work appro- 

to itself. (Cheers,) 8225 what is that 
work? We all expect that a Parliament returned by a 
household constituency will ple with a number of 
questions which the existing ent has sometimes 
grappled with, sometimes tackled, but always found itself 
powerless to manage. (Hear, hear.) I accept the new 
machinery of the re not as perfect — (Hear), — 
bat as containing within itself those essential principles 
which, when we have moulded them into their legiti- 
mate form, will probably efficiently perform the work 
of legislation for many yar, to come. (Hear, hear.) 
With regard to the franchise I have nothing to say save 
this—that I think, under all the ciroamstanoes of the 
case, if we are to thoroughly carry out the experiment 
which has been made upon the constitution, we should 
have household suffrage, not hampered and restrained 
by the personal payment of rates —(loud cheers)—bat 
pure and simple. (Cheers.) So far I should say we 
may be content, for after all it is our business and our 
wisdom, when we have get what we regard as an effl- 


I relies Se caress tools than to 
quarrel with them. (Chéors.) E11 to 
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Ot hh een the eee which legis- 
r a have an 
entire modification of the sch 
Oonservative Government for 
(Hear, hear.) We must as soon as 
small somination he—( Hear, 
more adequate re tation to 
and teeming towns, t even 
inadequate for our wants unless we 
the ballot, (Loud cheers.) It is non-English! (A voice: 
It is.“) Bat is and intimidation to be re- 
arded as peculiarly an lish qualification? If the 
lot be un-Enaglish, all I can say is that the sooner we 
are able to our national peculiarity in this 
respect the better it will be for ourselves and for our 


country. ( ) . 


Fé 
: 
4 
: 


Pini 


tect the voter by 


What did they mean to do with their new Legislature, | be 


and ee ne ena to secure by means 
of it? He f from the general principle 
on which he had been accustomed to base all his 
social and political conclasions—a principle of Divine 
authority—“ Whatsoever ye would that man should 
do unto you do ye likewise unto them.” That was 
the foundation upon which the political edifice must 
rest—justice. (A voice : That's right,” and cheers.) 
Justice between man and man,—justice between 
nation and nation. (Cheers.) All social and political 
wrongs would be resolved and pass away, if they would 
only treat them in the spirit of justice. And he 
thought that the working people, to whom political 
power would goon be transferred, might be trusted 
to do jastice on most questions which came under 
their review. He would look at some of the topics 
of the present day in the light of that principle, 
beginning with Ireland: 


peea placed he, e bw a history — Aab; 

4 z very 
or very diszraceful for us. (Chee 
The sins nee 
and we are now at this moment suffering under the 


retribution which descends from generation to genera- | i 


tion upon those who have done wrong, or those who 
have refused to repair it. (Hear, hear.) Take the 
nestion of land tenure as one simple question affeotin 
the condition of the sister isle. I was in Ireland, 
precisely the year; some of you will be able to 
identify it in consequence of the circumstance I am 
about to mention. I was visiting Ireland for the purpose 
of er hands with, and of testifying m 
admiration of and sympathy with, Daniel O'Connell, 
when be was in prison. re.) Law that man in 
jos Aes oc Hom and I believe that he fairly and thoroughly 


my feelings on that occasion. I went over 
a 2 of “he and what «truck 


— was that 

ope had died out. Everything going to decay; all the 
signs of that negligence which is produced by despon- 
deacy ; and al there were of what 
indu oould do, yet, 2 those indi- 
cations were but few and far between, while the general 
aspeot of that island was one deeply oppressive to any 
sensitive heart. And what is the secret of this? The 


where, the t that acorues from a man’s labour and 
capital, or the man’s labour exclusively upon the 
land, is at the disposal of other persons than at 


their own. N man can do himself justice, put forth 
all the energies of his nat or attain to the true 
dignity of manhood, unless he is able to calculate upon 
receiving the rewards of his own exertions. (Cheers.) 
Those who till the soil of Ireland cannot caloulate upon 
receiving the full reward of their labour. Such is the 
state of the law that the landlord can at any time step 
in and avail himself of thet which is in t and ia 
ustice anotber’s. This must be set right. — It 
easy, I think. It is practioable that this should be 
set right, but in order that it shall be set right we must 
grapple with the whole question with a determinat 
that it shall be so. (Loud cheers. 
representative in Parliament I certainly shall not shrink 
from doing what in me lies to secure for Ireland in that 
respeot the justice that I believe is dus to her, (Loud 
cheers.) And then her Church. (Hear, hear.) No, not 
her Church. (Ories of No.“] No, oar Church 
(cheers) —foisted upon ber—thrust down, as it were, like 
a goad oe national conscience. N 
more to us, or can we expect that anything 
could be more galling and exasperating to ber? Why, 


If I am your 


suppose the case reversed. Suppose Ireland to obtain 
the u hand in England, Suppose a few Roman 
Cath to take all the Oharch pro 


rty in this eed, 
aad use it to their own account, w should we fee 
—governed by a small minority in all political, ecolesias- 
tica! matters! It won't stand the light of day; it cannot 
continue to exist; it must be put down --(loud and pro- 
longed cheers)—and I trust that when Parliament does 
grapple with this question it will grapple with it effeo- 
tually, and instead of endeavouring to distribute the 
Church revenues amongst the several religious bodies 
there, they will take those revenues, satisfy all equitable 
and life interests, and then secularise the appropriation 
of the rest in order that Ireland and the Irish peuple may 
receive a fair share of benefit from it. (Loud cheers.) 


Turning to English ecclesiastical questions, he wished 
assert 


to explain where he was. 
been 
(Cheers.) I do 


I have never sought through political 
that my religion is better than yours. 
not arrogate to myself any superiority either in the 
E te ju or in feeling to love the truth that I 
ld. What I claim for myself in these respects I am 
most willing to give to others. (Hear, bear.) The ques- 
tion is not whether your religion or wy religion be the 
better one, but the question is what is the fair position 
in which both religions should stand in regard to the 
Legislature. (Hear, hear.) I am no sectarian. (Loud 
cheers.) Of course I bave my individual opinions. Of 
course I belong to some religious association, but I have 
never — g to promote the interests of that asscciation, 
nor have | in the slightest degree attempted to force my 
religious opinions upon others, otherwise than in the 
field of pure and calm reason. (Cheers.) If this Brad- 
ford contest was a contest between church and chapel, I 
would not be a candidate here. (Cheers.) I 


—— — 


th to place . , 
e 


to 
pudiate all sympathy with h oon and all | 
Bein 


re 
that I wish to do in 


the 
= 


of Ohristians or | 

the kin —#o 
to place Wm in ee tb the law ae that they shall 
—(cheers)—and that their 


cal say that I should be very sorry, 


to ; 
supposing the case to . ap te 


tween me and the 
indeed that he should be accused of exhibiting rancour 


are. | —if was to be 
er to 


lest it should be injared, I think I shoul 
tempted to turn upon that relizion and 
say “It won't do me.” (Cheers.) That is the 
sum and substance of what I wish to do with regard to 
the Established Church ia these realms; and whatever 
our Church friends may think of it, I say that that is 
the best favour that could be done to their Church. 


(Cheers.) She goes about now like a rheumatic subject | h 


—(laughter whey) 2 flannels and using crutches. 


(Loud laughter. that if we were to knock 
those orntches from under ber, to take those flannels 
iato the pare air that she 


neighbour's neck—if that were the case I could worshi 
with her most heartily, for though in some 


should differ with her, God forbid that I should feel any | j 


indisposition to worship with men simply on accoant of 
little differences of that sort. (Hear, bear.) But I wish 
to put aside that false position in which she stands by 
bringing simple justice to bear upon her. (Hear, bear.) 


This question of establishments is a larger one 
of you may be disposed to think. What are 


ast 

(Hear, hear.) See what they 

„ and what they have done, They aré the 
most they are as magnificent institutions for 
the high culture of the minds of men as can possibly be 
conceived. They have vast revenues at their disposal, 
and they educate together, perhaps with more than half 
a million of money—they only educate two or three 
thousand of the upper class, chiefly those who are going 
to take upon them holy orders. Well, now, let me do 
justice to these universities, and e-pecialily to Oxford. 
Out of this very 1 2 * arisen, I think, the life, the 
germ and element of life which will rectify the wrong 
and cast it off for ever, There is archool of reformers 
intent upon throwing open those 


at Oxford rr 
ion | universities to enominations, quite irrespective of 


their faiths ; and u putting within the reach of all 
men, and of individaals of all classes of men in this 
country—patting within their reach the highest emolu- 
ments the greatest honours which study and learn- 
ing can acquire. In connection with this I cannot 
mentioning the name of Gold win Smith. (Loud cheers. 
I have worked with perk gr this subject for some years 
past—(Hear, hear)—and 1 think that 

and e-pecially he, one of their most illustrious re presen- 
tatives, would all agree that the political influeoc’ which 
I have been able to bring to bear for the furth: rance of 
the questions in which they take an interest has been 
sach as to produce a manifest result upon the legislation 
of Parliament. (Hear, bear.) Then there are the gram- 
mar-schools t the country—the endowed 
grammar-schools, all of them in the hands of one reli- 
gious class—(Hear, hear)—and I think, by far the 
greater number of them spoiled by their endowments, 
or, at least, spoiled in consequence of haviog the endow- 
ments in the hands of one particular class, and not sub- 
ject to the responsibility which Parliament ought to 
demand from them. (Hear, bear.) AsI have given, 
through the medium of the Commission upon which 
your owo member, Mr. Forster—(cheers),—is sitting, a 
little assistance from the communication to them of 
my views upon the subject, sol should be disposed to give, 
in future days, whether you elect me or whether you 
reject me, my utmost exertions that those grammar- 
schools shall be turned into realities, and shall be made 
available for all classes of the people. (Cheers.) 


Mr. Miall then explained his views in reference to 
national education :— 


I have for many years maintained that what we can 
do for ourselves we ought to do, rather than get Govern- 
ment to do it for us, And if we were beginning de novo 
I should say it would be well for the working classes of 
this country if they could see that it is their interest to 
keep education strictly in their own hands. I bave not, 
therefore, been favourable to wh«t is called Government 
education ; but government is passing away now (Hear, 
hear), — passing away from one class chiefly into the 
hands of we Te class. As it is the work-people’s 
children that will be educated in the public elementary 
schools, and so it will be generally, I should think, at 
the work-people as well as of the middle 


of 
these schools will be main if. are 
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every to act 
the spirit real 
of pablic and 
deavour to not in 
favour of When 
I say that, making 
a ° 
(Hear, hear.) been 
carried or is 
carried by t 


street to get what ed 
think we may mereifall 
and see that the children 
2 1 
take pretty good care, if you 

chi’dren, to exact from them 

children shall be instrnoted. (Hear, 


If 

tive, 

and 

bat he should — heen ee 
other species commercial legisia- 
tion now resolved itself into proper financial arrange- 
ments. The had been solved 
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ness of the system of indirect taxation. 
done 


(Hear, hear, 


1 
af 


Oxford reformers, | 


per 
t. 

he may ane to this, tha 

tained in the 

as it is posible for the most perspicuoas intellect to 


pat it, and so oon vin 
r = 


but the 

in rush a lot of me 
only have not heard the argumen 

positively don’t know what is the question that is 


ng to be voted upon—(langhter)—and on AN 
<4 . 
ke sheep, and then 


posed, (Hear,) But the Minister himself is almost 

as helpless a condition as the members. The fact is, 

it is not the Mioister that makes the estimates, bat it is 
the department under him. (Hear, hear.) The ser- 
vante—if I may without offence use the analogy—(laugh- 
ter)—are so numerous in fact, they govern the 
establishment. (Hear, hear, ter, and cheers,) And 
instead of the master able to say, Do this, and do 
that, and it is done, it E ser vanta who prescribe to 
the master what t want and what they will have. 


Laughter.) A ve ty illustration thatis, I - 
reo ats high life below stairs.” (Removed tae * 
at Mr. Gladstone would 


ia A oY — 
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to say a word with reference to a contest of 
national importance at this somewhat critical period 
of our national history. After doing justice to the 
claims of the local candidates, and of Mr. Godwin, 
-| who had withdrawn his claims, our contemporary 
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one to remarks that where local men who Lare also states - 

order men, such as Mr. Forster, cannot be procured, it is a 

? great honour to the town to elect some person dis- 

Every one the tinguished by high merit of a political kind, known 


4 


1 


i 


i 


just 

the op oll of the i Moreover Mr 
instead of 22 played an honourable part in the old, empbatically 
stances of , to the new, era. The ples he bas gained 
jast his high reputation by are principles which 
mest now for the first time become ble. Who so fit 
ward to take a leading in that campaign against the Irish 
Well, Ohurch which all Liberal candidates now admit to be 
: | necessary? Who so likely to prove effective in removing 
the abuses still left by religious intolerance in our 


system, and other numerous reforms of a 
r? Besides, Mr. Miall bas had a political 


15 


universi 
similar o 


great ty A7 2, the old and new con- 
stituencies in the town if the act performed by the 
old constituency were to reject the candidate on whom 
The they knew that the new constituency looked with so 
mach favour. 

1 is expected in Bradford before the 
election. following is a telegraphic summary of 
his address:— 

I am in favour of the ballot, the abolition of Charch- 


i 
i 


one, then . —1 redistribution of seats, having regard to wealth 
may be aad intelligence ; compulsory secular education, exten- 
sion of free trade ; inquiry and with refer- 
thoughts very fre- ence to the English and Irish Churches, so as to secure 
continuously the widest possible dissemination of the truths of the 
the smallest „Bible; throwing open the universities without test, so 
senti- that the greatest number may receive the best educa- 
the tion at the least expense ; legislation with reference to 
trades unions, so that combination for legitimate pur- 
came may be secured, and intimidation repressed ; 

orisis so as to extinguish bri and drunkean 


if possible; the division, in case of intestacy of lan 
‘ personal is now divided. I am agaiuat 


the —4— Chapa revenues, the taking what 


— 21 H secalar 
purposes, Iam the employmen policemen 
as gamekeepers, I would reform every proved abuse. 

It was thought that the nomination would have 


r next, but the writ not ha 
arri on 
uncertain 


Monday, the date of the election is 
It has been stated that Mr. Thompson’s Liberal 


F 


i 


in our 


opportanity » , There. creed was so unpalatable to the Conservatives of the 

‘you, the electors of Bradford, to have or wen 
fature which is before that they thought of bringing forward a 
21 — of their own. Mr. W. Busfield Ferrand 


was in the town on Saturday, in conneotion, it is 


supposed, with that object, but it does not appear 
that he is likely to stand. 


15 


oe The following letter has been received from Mr. 
to the kingdom Storey Gold win Smith on the Bradford election: 
Parliament and a 2 There was a large meeting, Bolton, Oct. 7, 1867. 
it did not venture to submit the Dear Sir,—I heartily rejoice to learn that Mr. Mi 
are * y . all 
if you fail Thompson asa candidate to the vote of the | has been t forward by our common friends as 4 
heart, —if candidate fur representation of Bradford. He is a 
whatever uibs published in the town is a | man well entitled, both by his character and by the ser- 


vices which he has rendered, to a seat in the House of 


Commons. His exertions in the cause of free- 


5 


the reasons, as thore are 
cheering, in the House of Commons, he is dem cause, the importance of which, even in « 
ba the heker’s dosen. Ancti tical point of view, can ecarcely be overrated, are 
sapere are only 100 lawyers, and he is wel . known t ‘nove 1 75 te 11 — 
n su movement for uni ' 
em to make 101; and the third reason is, that rey n'y the universities to Eoglishmen of 
ohn he is required to make up the number of railway | denominations. His views and sympathies on other 


itical su from the intercourse I have 


in the House to 180, and to take care that bjects, [ believe, 
with him, to be liberal and enlightened. The ear- 


sister, | strongest 


shareholders’ interests do not suffer in the in- 
tereste of the public. 

On Thursday night Mr. Ripley, who had been un- 
well for a day or two, addressed a public meeting in 
explanation of his tical He declared 
himself in favour of the abolition of Church-rates, 
but to the separation of Church and State. 
He also declared that the anomalies of the Irish 


organised system 
to which he has the 
„ he has no reasonable prospect of 
success ; and, believing that canvassing at elections, 
as ordinarily conducted, is the mainspring of bribery, 
he prefers to retire, rather than submit to a course 
. | which is utterly repugnant to his convictions. 

Mr. Alderman Godwin, who was nominated at the 
meeting on Monday night week, bas addressed a 
„letter to the electors, stating that he accepts the 
decision of the meeting without hesitation, and could 
not, by becoming a candidate, be a party to the in- 
troduction of a I, dissatisfaotion amongst 
those with whom he been 80 long politioally 
identifled. 

The candidature of Mr. Miall is very heartily sup. 
ported by the local press—both by the Bradjord 
Observer, the organ of the more moderate Liberals 
of the borough, and by the Bradferd Review, which 
represents the more advanced section of Reformers. 
The Leeds Mercury also, which under ordinary cir- 


cumstances would ‘rather have left a 
town to settle its own matters, feels almost com:: 


nestness and sincerity of his obaracter, and his devotion 
to the pont objects which he takes in hand, are ad- 


mitted by all, even by those most opposed to bim. He 
is not merely a social aspirant to a seat in Parliament, 


but a man who has passed his life in the study and dis- 


cussion of public questions, such as a legislator ought to 
ca, cantly 6 6 b crisis of litical change and re- 


construction like the present, His election will be the 
triumph of the sound principles which are vigorously set 
forth in bis address and speeches, and which I have no 
— 4 member for Bradford, be will as vigorously 


Iam, &>., 


R. Kell, Esq. GoLDWiy Sur. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

Many articles have appeared in the daily and 
weekly journals which we cannot for many reasons 
quote at | „ The Star led the way by an article 
advocating Mr. Miall’s claims on ground of 
service to the Liberal cause, and the importance now 
attached to the question of religious establishments, 
especially the Irish Church, with which his name 
has been identified. The Daily Telegraph trusts 
“that no disastrous conflict of opinion, that no mere 
personal ambition, will be permitted to divide the 
Liberal ranks in Bradford ; but that, having decided, 
in public meeting, to accept Mr. Miall, the whole 
party will vote for him,” and give Mr. Forster a 
worthy and effective colleague. 

The Daily News thinks that in personal and public 
claims, appreciable outside the borough, Mr. Edward 
Miall far transcends any of the competitors who 
either are, or have been, or are likely to be, in the 
field. 


Bradford, in the election which is about to take place, 
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Bradford, with attacking 
“with rancour aod with veno- 
mous fanaticism. is seems to be the trump-card 
ts. Rancour and venomous fanaticism 
ves, strangely enough, in the same 
conclusions as passionate love and devotion. 
readers turn to a speech just delivered by a 
of the Church of England. In the opinion 
Beresford Hope, the great old Church of 
**a Church confined within the four 
arch merely by Act of Parliament.” He 


what the Bible and the Common Prayer- 
in a Church not national, without Act of 
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aid. 
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Spectator : 
with Mr. Miall’s peculiar 
of laissez- 
the public opinion 
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him much 

in that 

for educational purposes 1 — 
ma 

the only practicable, it may not be the 
alternative. On one point Mr. Miall 


is 


believe, altered his extreme Voluntaryist views 
much for the better. He now wishes to su 
thoroughly national system of secular education. 
= following 3 * the Examiner . ‘ 
t is very desirable that every great seat of industry 
op ted by a man of business, whether 
not 2 
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yments or 
that 
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qualifications, and should send 
their name, not for their own interests 
as for the common weal. The taunt has 
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The English 
remarks that Mr. Kipley is a Congrega- 
tionalist, and has issued a Liberal address. 


— in support of Mr. Miall. 


hardly be preferred to Mr. Miall, whose 


uppermost in all 
opportane and desirable. e wish they 


be returned ; bet, as this is impossible, we 
will not out in spite of the clearly 
hes, not only of those who are Li 


beral 
bat of those who will be Liberal electo 


ys: 

All know that ecclesiastical questions must perforce 
engage shortly the serious atten of Parliament ; and 
only for the same reason as the Queen placed Mr. 
Miall on the Education Commission, he ought to be 
placed in the House of Commons also. No settlement 
dan be made of ecclesiastical questions which shall be 
satisfactory, without the volun principle having 


fair play in the House; and we not say that all its 
friends would, like her Majesty, immediately select Mr. 
Miall for its leading coun Churchmen, if fair, ought 
to be willing to give Mr. Miall a seat in the House. 
They fill seats with their adherents, and may be 
well content to let the voluntaries speak by the man of 
their choice. 


The Christian World concludes an article in the 
terms :— 
Ata when we hear continually the demand that 
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88 
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injustice 
would 
frenzied excitement which 
swept so many most consistent Liberals of 
the day for their honest opposition to 

t Mr. Mi 


Fs 
5 


Chinese policy, but still more to 
vice by expressing in the election of 
viction that the time is come for 
with the Protestant Establishment in 
In the same sense, the Independent exp 
hope that Mr. Miall will be elected at Bradford. 
In an article highly laudatory of Mr. Miull, the 
Manchester Examiner trusts that the result of the 
public meeting of Liberal eleotors will be seen in the 
withdrawal of the other candidates, and the oon- 
centration of the energies of the Liberal party in 
securing Mr. Miall’s return, and believes that if Mr. 
Hare’s method of representation were adopted, and 
electors were permitted to record their votes for any 


candidate irrespective of local nominations, that | in 
example of the United States to teach | 8° 
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THE FENIANS. 


. The stipendiary 
magistrate said all the prisoners been sworn to 
by witnesses, so as to establish a prima facie case 
against them, and he therefore committed them to 
take their trial on the charge of murder. The 
mt ay had occupied nine days. The prisoners 
are to be tried by 2 Commission; two of her 
Majesty's puisne judges will proceed to Manchester 
for that 22 and will probably commence their 
i on the 28th instant. 

the bandsman who was shot in Blooms- 


a few da died on Friday afternoon. 
colonel of bis rogiteent and his mother were — 
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force 
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local 
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service of the expedition at lump sums eq 27 

per ton per month. It was stated 
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IMPROVEMENT AT SHEFFIZLD.—The Sheffield 


Sawmakers’ Society—a different 
from the Sawgrinders’ Sci, to which Broad 
Hallam ve deter- 


mined to relieve themselves, so far as possible, from 
the taint of the past. To that end they have dis- 
missed all their old officers, appointed others in their 
stead, removed their place of meeting from a publio- 
house to a class-room of the Mechanics’ Institute, 
and appointed a committee to weed the society of 
“ suspicious’ characters, aud draw up a set of rules 
to be submitted to Mr. Tidd Pratt for registration, 
We (Sheffield Independent) are informed that Wittiam, 
Broadhead has this week resumed work a a saw- 
grinder. 

Great NorTHEeRn Hosrrrar, CaLrponiAN-ROAD, 
Istineton, N.—Number of for the week 


The | ending October 5, 1,029, of which 206 were new 
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most inert, indolent, and least culture 


imagination. He also shows many of the tricks 
or devices of art—which Raphael has the skill 


7 * . art 
which conceals artifice. It is interesting and 
instructive to find how geometrical forms, 
straight lines, curves, circles, are used in the 
arrangements and groupings of the figures : how 
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| great 
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to its rillianey op ite —— But, rather to the 
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mines 


mon 


poetic eye can find and gran- 


technicalities of the art which 


and incre- 


enn 


ible. Doubtless this is one of Mr. Smith's 
aims: the r and the painter are both 
workers in the same vineyard, and substantially 


— the same harvest, and teach the same 
esson. That Reign of Law,” which the Duke 
of Argyll has so admirably exhibited, deter- 
both workers their separate methods 
and aims, and then unexpectedly reveals a har- 

21 — them of most subtle and interior 
qualities, that enters into every detail of com- 
position, ment, and execution. We know 
ore useful work than this exposition of 
the technical and spiritual merits of great 3 
ings side by, ie in their strange and delicate 

is 8 


blen work for which Mr. Smith is 

if pesous’ "Wo ciel cule att that the book a 
| pursue. We is 
brought out in excellent style as to paper and 


typography. 


RECENT NOVELS* 


e ing against the present class of 

is loud and long, and comes from quarters 

there is not the faintest eympathy with 
— Lp of grease : 

¢recently, in an artic igour 

the rr 

of the fiction which now enjoys so 


bold and 


tely, however, it is 
reflection of the spirit of 
an intense 
h manifests 


and church life. 


the times. We are by 

craving for constant excitement, whic 

itself in social, 
ev 


preaching or 
e can hardly wonder that it 
d the more frivolous 
are 80 eagerly 


2 but it ma 

. from the comparatively limited popu- 
y of so finished a work of art as the Last 

Ohronicle of Barset,” contrasted with the 
markable success of sensational stories, in- 

ee a 

revaus, 0 
class ipli ani will de 


he many followers of Mrs. 

Miss Braddon are very far 

their equals in genius—the only 

in v Baan rival Bae fae 
extravagance. 0 

ine in power, there is an — 


all of the sensational element, and each new writer 


seems determined to eclipse his predecessors in 
an evil course. Lady Audley was certainly not 
avery desirable character, but even she is en- 
d when compared with some of the heroines 
who have, since her time, been introduced to the | 
notice of the novel-reading public. So glaring 
has the evil now become that Tinsley’s Magazine, 
though edited by Mr. Edmund Yates, whom 
— classes among the offenders, has very 
severely taken to task some of the most daring 
of the writers as well as the readers, especially 


Ne Hunchback's Charge. A Roman By W. 
CLARK eo In three volumes, London. ; G N 
Low, Son, and Marston. 


W .. A Novel. By the Author of “ La 
Audley’s .“ In three volumes, N W : 
Lock, and Tyler. 


Anne Judge, Spinster. By „W. Ronmsox, Author 
, a * 


volumes, Lon - 


1 


) — 


to religious fanaticism. | 


— m= 


those of the softer sex, whose favour encourages 
them to persevere in this mischievous course, 
We only hope that such remonstrances will 
have their effect, and though we cannot expect 
at once, we rejoice 


oe et ge (indeed the more im- 
ted by 


„ into 80 
ven himself or sg wholly 
y from some master in 
bon ive, by the introduction of a few conver- 
sations, generally very highly-spiced, to spin 
it out ovet three volumes, is pretty sure 
to take a preren as a novelist. He must 
be badly off indeed if he cannot get some re- 
viewer to pronounce his book one of the most 
wonderful productions of the day, and with such 
a recommendation he may calculate on a mode- 
rate amount of success. It is this favourable 
state of things only that can account for the 
1 ce of a large class of which the 
“ Hunchback’s Charge is the We do not 
deny that there are some g eatures in the 
story. The idea of the hunchback’s love to the 
heroine, though it is not original, is very well 
worked out, and furnishes occasion for some 
touching scenes, especially that in which the 
poor fellow parts with his monkey, the com- 
ion of his solitary hours and the object of his 
for the miserable living he eked out, 
8 de food for the orphan child of 
woman 
this kind of 


had loved so truly. Examples of 
simple, true-hearted affection, 

are so rare in books of this order, that we give 
Mr. Russell the more credit for this part of his 
story. But when we leave it and come to the 
plot itself, our commendation must cease. The 
‘story, indeed, is neither pleasant nor probable. 
It introduces us to a number of characters of 
whom we feel that the less we know of 
them the better, and it hurries through 
scenes sufficiently painful and distressing, 
and in thinking of which our only pleasure 
ig the assurance that they never could have 
occurred, The villain of the story is a certain 
Joseph More, who, in addition to his other 
ae for the ows 17 — a which 
runs, has an extraordinary likeness to a young 
man to whom he is travelling tutor. These two 


fall in love with the same girl, and after con- 


on by means of his resemblance to his 

the villainous tutor not only kills his 

i but goes on to claim his inheritance, 
contriving to deceive even the father of his 


r. ty, means of play a clever game of 


its | victim, who, very 9 for his purpose, 


had become almost blind, and who died in the 
very nick of time, before fuller knowledge had 
enabled him to detect the cheat which had been 
practised upon him. The idea of a living im- 
postor personating some dead man has become 
a very common one since the appearance of 
* ote” Danbar,” but it has not often been 
worked out more clumsily than by Mr. Russell. 
We suppose that he is only a novice, and if so 
we would counsel him to strike out a different 
E There are evidences of power in the 
which may produce something different 
a mere third-rate piece of sensationalism. 
The portraiture of the poor hunchback is well- 
done, and reveals a sympathy with a higher 
and nobler style of things. Let him study and 
roduce characters of this order rather than the 
oseph More, of whom we have in all conscience 
had enough of late, let him eschew the class of 
incidents indicated by = i ge as — 
to a Tragedy, the Tragedy, an 
let him understand that the better ines of 
English minds does not care to be regaled with 
the horrors which draw down the applauses of 
ontine theatres; let him, in short—and 
what we say to him we would say to a host of 
others—abandon for ever the melodrama and 
give us truthful pictures of life, and he may 
win a success which will certainly never be 
secured by such books as the Hunchback’s 
„Charge.“ 

Birds of Prey” is a very different book, of 
the same genius indeed, but ofa higher order, 
so far, at least, as artistic power is concerned. 
Miss Braddon often annoys and irritates, but it 
is rarely that she fails to entertain us. Her 
books are low in tone, and often very revolting 
in their incidents, but it cannot be denied that 
she is an accomplished story-teller, who attracts 
her readers on to the end, sometimes almost de- 
spite themselves. There are few novelists who 
have attained such a reputation, who have 
shown so little skill in the delineation of 
characters ; but in the construction of a plot she 
exhibite a singular ingenuity. It is impossible, 
however, that one who writes so much can, 
however t her ability, always maintain her 
own level, and Birds of Prey,” though very 

rior to the productions of the host of imita- 
ere whoa her success has called into the 
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is not f her best works. The notorious Dr. | feature of the book, however. which we notice | 
Pritchard 28 seem to — erry the | with — gee ag Age presence “4 cha- Court, @ ficial, and Personal Hews, 
f the principal characters. Atleast | racters of an order which we meet with too accom panied 
— ce 12— dentist, who receive-seldom in modern fiction. We have some who The Prince and Princess of Wales, 


we have here a respecta 
into his house, and then murders, by a slow and 
subtle poison administered a“ medicine, the old 
friend of his youth, in order that he may marry 
his wife, not indeed from any affection to her, 
though she was his first love, but simply that he 
may get possession of the * dowry which he 
knows she will inherit. he companions 

of this wretch are little better than himself. 
His brother from the first detects the crime, 
but remains silent in the hope ofsharing the spoils. 
Captain P whom he associates with him in 
the bold — delasive speculations into which he 
rushes, is a selfish, cold-bleoded schemer, who, 
having thrown away all his opportunities, and 
reduced himself to utter beggary, spends his 
miserable life in preying upon the weaknesses 
and vices of others. A more thoroughly revolt- 
ing character we have seldom met, even in novels 
of this class; and he is all the more repulsive 
because when engaged in the scenes described 
in this story he must have been a hoary-headed 
villain of —＋ seventy years of age. Valentine 
Haekehurst, for a time his companion, is, we 
suppose, intended to be an example of one raised 
from a state of moral degradation by the influ- 
ence of a pure and ennobling affection, and, 
though not of a very exalted type, he certainly 
— out in agreeable contrast with other 
members of the circle in which we find him. 
With such a company we have, of course, enough 
of adventure, — happily, after the murder 
with which the story opens, less of atrocious 
crime than might have been anticipated. The 
cardinal defect of the tale, however, is its im 

potent conclusion, which, in fact, is no conclu- 
sion at all, inasmuch as it leaves us in as much 
perplexity about the fate of the different charac- 
ters as if we had only reached the end of the 
first instead of the third volume. The authoress, 
indeed, professes to have reached a point, for 
here (she says) ends the story of Diana wy, a 
first love; but as that had really ended long 
before, and as Diana herself had become a subor- 
dinate character, this is but a lame excuse for 
closing in the very middle of the plot, and 
bidding readers wait for the denouément till 
they get the story of “ Charlotte’s Inheritance,” 
from the same prolific pen. After the indica- 
tions we have given of the character of the 
story, it is almost superfluous to add that its 
influence is not healthy. To habituate the mind 
to the contemplation of the kind of life here 
described is undoubtedly most pernicious, and 
the evil is not repaired even though crime is 
represented as bringing with it a certain retri- 
bution. We cannot expect that a writer 
like Miss Braddon will do justice to religious 
men, but it might be as a even for her own 
reputation, if she would let them alone. The 
portrait of Mr. Goodge, the Wesleyan minister, 
is nothing better than an aboard caricature, 
which has not even the poor merit of cleverness, 
whose mistakes in s points show that the 
writer has not taken the trouble even to make 
herself familiar with the sect she satirises. It 
serves to mar the effect of what is really an ex- 
citing and well-told part of the story. We close 
Miss Braddon’s book with regret that her power, 
which is unquestionable, should not be employed 
to some better end. 

“Anne Judge, Spinster,” is the cleverest 
and most stirring of the three stories before us, 
and although it is too sensational, is, on the 
whole, higher in its tone. Here, too, the villain 
of the tale is a doctor, leading that double 
kind of life which many of our novelists are 
so fond of pourtraying; at home the quiet, 
accomplished, gentlemanly physician, who is 
winning high repute and rising in his profession 
every ha oheced the reckless gamester, who 
is wasting his resources, wing away his 
prospects of success, and involving himself in 
embarrassments which gradually 4 him in 
until utter ruin is inevitable; in public, the 
smiling, agreeable, genial companion; in solitude, 
the guilty man, burdened with the secret of 
sins which are crushing him to the earth, and 
from whose bondage he has not the strength to 
escape. Dr. Day, however, is no common cha- 
racter. The conflicts between good and evil in 
his soul, the implicit belief which, after all his 
falls, he cherishes in himself and his intention 
to do right, the continued sinnings, followed by 
bitter repentings, which yet end in nothing, 
are depicted with great power and truthfulness, 
and the whole story of the man’s life is full of 
solemn and awful suggestiveness. Mr. Robin- 
son is not content to rest everything on his 
plot, though this is full of excitement and inte- 
rest, and has evidently taken great pains in the 
elaboration of some of his characters. But the 
story is too long. It might well have been 
brought to a close at the time of Dr. Day's 
— The latter part is extremely painful, 
and in our judgment quite unnecessary. The 


are sufficiently bad, but there is a nobility and 
4 — and a se}f-sacrifice about others, 
and especially about Hugh Aynard and Delancy, 
which goes far to redeem the character of the 
work. They are far from being perfect, but 
they own some higher end in life than mere 
personal enjoyment, and display an unselfish 
spirit which covers a multitude of sins. 


THE MAGAZINES (CONTINUED). 


Mr. Anthony Trollope’s new magazine, St. Paul’s, 
must be characterised as a very bold venture. If it 
should prove a successfal one, it will owe ite success 
solely to the charm of Mr. Trollope’s fiction, and to that 
solid, common-sense style of political writing with which 
readers of the Pall Mall Gazette are familiar. It is 
evidently the aim of the editor to make it a political 
power. “He and his friends who will work with him 
“intend to be political.” he tells us in his introduction, 
bat not by any means exclusively so, as a glance at this 
first number will show. The most noticeable articles 
are The Leap in the Dark,” and The Ethics of 
Trades Unions,” both which subjects afford ample 
opportunity to the editor to show that his sympathies 
are ranged on the side of advanced Liberalism. The 
conclusion of the writer on Trades Uuions is one we 
heartily endorse :—‘‘ The more the subject is considered, 
“ the more we think it will be found that there are only 
**two courses open to as in dealing with trades-unions 
„e may either suppress them as illegal and immoral, 
or we may allow them the same full and complete 
** liberties as we allow to other voluntary associations ; 
“that is, we must all w them to do whatever they 
„ke, so loog as they do not break the law in any way. 
„No exceptional legislation is practically possible, and 
“any one acquainted, in however slight a degree, with 
“the working classes, must be aware that to put down 
„the anions by force would be to risk a social insar- 
‘rection. Our only wise course, therefore, is to deal 
“‘with workmen associated in unions as we do with 
other subjects of the realm engaged io lawfal pursuits, 
aud in doing so we shall, we believe, not only act 
‘justly, but pradently.” The essay on “ Sovereignty ” 
is evidently written with a view to the application of 
accepted maxims to the present state of affairs. Such a 
mode f argument does not admit of exorptional consi- 
derations, and for this reason we cannot but consider it 
misplaced. Mr. Trollope commences a new novel in this 
first number. 

We have two numbers of the Broadway before us. 
We are reminded every day that 100,000 of Broadway, 
„Number I., bave been sold,” and can only wonder 
whether, now that the charm of novelty has died 
away, the magazine-reading public are so lavish of their 
support to the succeeding numbers, In price, sise, and 
general character of contents it appears to be modelled 
after the pattern of the Argosy, to which it is decidealy 
inferior. 

The Sunday Magazine enters upon a new volume with 
anew face. It fairly distances all competitors in this 
field, and looks well prepared to meet possible rivals. 
George MacDonald contioues his Aonals” under the 
title of the Seaboard Parish,” of which he takes a tem- 
porary charge, while young Weir, his curate, officiates 
for him. What promises to be a charming story is 
commenced by Edward Garrett,” entitled The Occu- 
** pations of a Retired Life,” and the remaining contents 
are, if anything, more varied than usual. The Dean of 
Canterbury contributes an article on the Epistle to 
Philemon, in much of which there is a remarkable 
similarity of treatment to that of Mr. Oox in bis 
Private Letters of St. Paul and St. John.” But why 
should be refer to Archippus as being “‘ admitted to 
holy orders”? An ioteresting chapter from The 
Reign of Law,” called the Flight of Birds,” is re- 
printed in this number. Weare a little disappointed 
not to find Dr. Hanus among the contributors, but there 
is no room for complaint where so many features of 
interest aod high merit are presented. 

The Christian Spectator has a capital paper, written in 
a light but yet thoughtful and original vein, on Being 
ill and getting well.” It also contains a sermon on 
“The refusal of Christ to receive any alleviation of his 
„oe,“ by the late Rev. B. L. Hull, which has not 
appeared in print before. The aspect under which the 
love of God in Christ is here presented is one in which 
it behoves us more and more to study the life and death 
of Christ. If it must be taught that Christ died to 
reconcile God to men, by all means let it be left to 
those who wield the authority of the Church” and 
not to the true ministers of the New Testament. Mr. 
Hull’s discourses give remarkable prominence to the 
converse of the proposition alluded to. 


ROTAL Galla or ILiusrration.—Our readers 
will be glad to learn that this popular place of amuse- 
ment will reopen on Monday, October 14, with the 
highly successful entertainment, “A Dream in 
Venice,” in which Mr. and Mrs. German Reed and 
Mr. John Parry will reappear, and which will be 
followed by “ Merrymaking at Eveleen Hall.” A 
novelty from the pen of Shirley Brooks is in active 


preparation. 


, 


22 — —— — — 


by their ohildren, will return to Marl 
House from the Continent the week after next. 
The health of the Princess is said by Mr. Paget, 
the surgeon, who has returned from Wiesbaden, to 
be “‘ superlatively satisfactory.” 

We (Foaminer) have reason to believe that it is 
the intention of Ministers to call Parliament 
together early in November, in order to obtain the 
votes in supply which will be necessary for the 


impending war in A 8 * 
id is im- 
— to the 


mates are in 
possible to name with confidence 
cost of the expedition, it is certain that 
most favourable ciroumstances it must amount to 
several millions sterling. Whether the contemplated 
outlay is to be provided for by way of Joan, or 
an addition to the income-tax, it will be the duty 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to lay before the 
House of Commons a war budget, and to ask ite 
opinion on the nature and extent of the measures he 
may have to propose. Unless terms of submission 
should within the next fortnight be made by the 
barbarian chief to whom in an evil hour we have 
been tempted to concede diplomatic recognition, we 
may make up our minds for a winter session. 

he dinner to Mr. Disraeli is to take place in the 
Corn Exchange, Grassmarket, Edinburgh, and the 
number of tickets to be issued is 1,200. Am 
the stewards are the Dukes of Buccleuch, Rich 
Athole, and Montrose, the Marquesses of Tweeddale 
and Lothian, with many other members of the 


and of the of Scotland. The 
hanoellor of the Exchequer be accompanied by 
Mrs. Disraeli. 


The proposal to confer the freedom of the city of 
Edinbargh on Mr. Bright, M.P., is postponed, in con- 
quence of the hon. gentleman being unable to visit 
Scotland this year. 

The arrangements for the banquet to the Earl of 
Derby and Her ty’s Ministers, which is to take 
place in the Free Trade Hall, in Manchester, on the 
17th inst., have (the Manchester Courier says) been 
made on a most liberal and elaborate scale, and the 


gathering will be one unequalled for splendour in 


to Ireland, with the view of making a tour through 
the southern and western 
Paget is to go to 


The statement that Sir A 
Washington, and be at Florence by Mr. 
Jalian Fane, is without foundation. It is now an- 
nounced that Mr. Thornton, O. B., at present Minister 
at Rio Janeiro, has been appointed Minister at 
Washington. 

Mr. Charles Dickens has decided upon ope bed 
% Readings in America, and leaves Liverpool for 
York on the Jud of November. 

The expenses incurred by Mr. Sampson 8. Lloyd, 
the Conservative candidate, in the recent contested 
eleotion for Birmin are returned at 6,000. Gs. 2d., 
as against 3,659/. 118. 10d., expended by the sitting 
member, Mr. Dixon. 

The Bishop of Oxford has been — from a 
severe attack of bronchitis, but was enough 
to preach on Monday. 

The death is announced of the Right Hon. Heratio 
Waddington, who was for many years Under 
Secretary of the Home Department, a post from 
which he retired only a few months since. 

The Sunday Gazette ventures to affirm that Lord 
Derby is about to retire from public life. The reasons 

for this step are that the Tory leader feels 
he has done his duty by his party, and that the state 
of his health counsels him to quit the field. Should 
the report be true, and our contemporary has “ 
reason for believing it,” a new Premier will become 
necessary. “ The peer apon whom this bonour 
will probably fall, is, we hear, the Duke of Richmond,” 
The Morning Herald altogether denies the acouracy 
of these statements. 
the Court will 


According to present arrangements, 
indsor Castle from Balmoral about the 


retarn to 
22nd. 

The Earl and Countess Russell took their depar- 
ture from Belfast on Saturday morning in the 
Stranraer steamer for Scotland. The reports as to 
his lordship’s illness are quite unfounded. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer and Mrs. Disraeli 
have left Hughenden Manor for Blenheim Palace, on 
a visit to the Duke and Duchess of Marlborough. 


Miscellaneous Hews. 

Tun Councit or THe Rerorm Leacus have deter- 
mined to abandon the proposed uet to com- 
memorate the passing of the Reform The future 
energies of the League are to be devoted to procuring 
the repeal, as speedily as possible, of the obnoxious 
ratepaying clauses in the measure. 

THe Compounp Hovsexotper.—From all the 
accounts that reach us, the compound householder, 
whom we had begun to forget, will be in full force 
next sersion. The working of the Reform Act, as 
regards the payment of rates, has already been found 
so unjust and inconvenient that we shall probably 
have a general demand in the spring for a modifica- 
tion of these provisions, The compound householder, 
in almost every case, finds his rept advanced to the 
extent of the difference between the ordinary rate 
and the composition, and in many parishes the diffi- 
culties of collection are found to be so formidable 
that it would be almost more profitable to give up 
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in the county of 


Someruive ro Wan. — The official accounts of 
of British and Irish 
tures show that in the first 
sent year we sent abroad 1,789,176,406 of 
cotton piece goods. Their length wis more than a 
millicn miles. 

Tun“ Commercta, GuyTLeman AND THE Duxx: 
—The Duke of ll tells a good story 
ing with the Duke of Northum- 
be: land in a first-class carriage on the North-Eastern 
Railway. At one of the stations a little commercial 
in beside them, and soon be to talk 
prices and so forth. The 
very well, and chatted pleasantly and familiarly for 
many miles, until the train 
Here the Duke of N 


produce manufac- 
eight months of the 


— — E— 


at Alnwick Junc- 
umberland got out, 


and was met by a train of flunkeys and servants. The 
commercial traveller, looking out of the window, saw 

being made about his fellow 
traveller, and said to his remaining companion, 


the fuss that 
I should think.“ 


“bless me! 


little snobs like us. 
with 


stature.— London Letter. 


LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


sent on a visit to this country. 


Hurst and Blackett's list of new works in prepara- 
itual Wives,” by 
ew America,” one 
dence of Thomas 
that | Slingsby Duncombe,” late M.P. for Finsbury, _ 
ac- 


tion includes the following :—‘‘ 8 
W. Dixon, author of 
vol. “The Life and 
Son, two vols. “Guild Court,” ny, Soy 
donald, M. A., three vols. Lord Byron,“ by the 
Countess Guiccioli), two vols. 
Northern Roses, a orkshire story, by Mrs. Ellis, 
author of “The Women of England,” three vols. 
*‘ Chaucer’s land,” by Matthew Browne, one vol., 
i ustra tions. Religious Life on the 


The & Magazine for October contains the 
beginning of a new work by the author of the 
„Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood,” called “The 
Seaboard Parish.“ 

Mr. Edmonds, of the house of Sotheran and Willis, 
has discovered in a lumber room attached to the 
library of Sir C. E. Isham, at Lamport, a beautiful 
and perfect copy of Shakespeare’s earliest work,“ The 
Passionate 


Argy “he is the Duke of 
uke of Northumber- 
and to 


ar ye amen a? Segre 
oyment of the joke— 
ho E not ttle in mind if he is in 


in * bound up with an edition of 


Births, Marringes, and Beaths. 


BIRTHS. 


NODES.—Ooctober 4, the wife of Sydenham Nodes, Esq., of 16, 
ter 


U Bedford-place, Russel) 
WILLANS.—October 4, at 
William Henry W of 


uare, of > 
Ro. $l, Highbery-hill, Mrs. 
& son. 
MARRIAGES, 
' | MORREY—WARD.—September at 
Chapel, Ashley, Staffordsbire, wy the 
Stone, James M 
second ter of 


LLOYD—PIB 
chester, Mr. 
Pierce, third 

OUENN YW 95, at the Friend.’ 

r 
Hawkshead, James Glenny, 


Lothenty Aberdeenshire, to 
Also, at the 


E.—Geptember 26, at the 
by the Rev. T. 


a Se 
same time and place, William Gibbins, 
, to Phosbe. fourth ter of the late Octavius 


daugh Ww 
2. 
father of the 
Whitchurch, to 


—Ovctober 1, at Carr’s-lane 9 
R. W. Dale, M. A., William EB. 8. 
pper Holloway, only son of the late Rev. 
t He o Pantie Aston Park. * 
NDERS.—Ootober the 


of M 


| 


i 


at Henbam Con- 
H 1 

on 
Samuel Chipper- 
by the Rev. 
T. X. „ assisted by . . Lewis, of Rooh- 
dale, the Rev. G. Buchanan Ryley. of Braintree, to Isabella 
ian, * eldest daughter of William List, Eseq., of Maida- 
JENNINGS—TORR.—October 2, at Lee g. E, by the 
Rev. R. H. Marten, B. A., 8. Jennings, „ of Manor- 
perk, Lee, to Hannah, daughter of the late Torr, Eeq., 


street, Southampton, by 

to H eldest 
WILLIAM 

by the Rev 


Kell Esq 
STA PLETON—ALEXAN DER.—Ootober 8, at the Baptist 


hapel, Barn-taple, by the Rev. J. P. Williams, 8 brid 
Tur. John mich s iy, provines 8 


FOX—CUREWD-ON.—Ootober 8, at the Friends’ Meeting- 
houre, Manchester, K. Reynolds Fox, Eaq., of Bristol, to 
Frances beth, daughter of Wilson Orewdson, 


Eliza 1 
Southside, Manchester, 


BROOKS—HILL.— October 8, at Cross- street Chapel, Isling- 
tom by the Rev. Clement my aoe Elliot — 
14, Great Queen-street, to Sarah, second daughter of 
Charles Hill, Bg., of Douglas-road, Oanonbury, and 
Clerkenwell, 
DEATHS. 
MIALL. ber at Oshawa, Canada West, Mabel 
Holmes, infant da 


ASHFORD.—ASH 
Grace 


London. 
FTHERERIDOOGR. ber 29, Richard Knight, infant son 
of the Rev. B. C. ridge, Ramagate, four months. 
na stern een 22 5 

a year age 
PEEK.—October 4, at Kidbrooke Lodge, Blackheath, Eliza- 
beth, wife of James — Se 
HEATON.—Ooctober 4, at Bruoswick Cottage. Newark, Ann, 
relict of J H g., and mother-in-law of the 
A. Atten of Sevenoaks. 
DUFF.—October 7, at Highbury House, St. Leonard’s-on- 
Bea, the Rev. Charles Duff, in the forty-sixth year of his 
age. ' 


Moneg Market and 
Intelligente. 


Commercial 


City, Tuesday Evening. 

Consols continue to decline as the dividend days 
approach. They are now quoted at 94) to 3 for money, 
and at 94} to f for the November account. 

Money is plentifal in the open market, at from 1} to 
14 per cent. 

The Chamberlain of the City of London invites ten- 
ders for a loan of 500,000“. to complete the City im- 
provements. The bonds are to be issued at par, and 
bear 44 per cent. interest, and to be redeemed in fifteen 
years, 

The New Zealand Government is also in the field ’» 
for the second instalment (200,000/.) of its 500,000“. 
loan. 

The return of the Bank of France last week shows 
a farther reduction of 1, 016. 000“. in the stock of bullion, 
making a total reduction of 1,624,000. within a fort- 
night. At the same time there has been an increase of 
2. 120,000“. in the bills discounted. The large opera- 
tions in grain constitute most probably the explanation 
of both these movements. 

The amount of Bank of England notes in the hands of 
the public at the present date is larger than at any time 
since the panic of last year. There is reason to believe 
that the same is the case as regards coin, the increase of 
bullion in the Bank for several months past having 
failed to keep pace with the foreign arrivals sent in. The 
amount of notes now in circulation is 24,877,015/. This 
increase is also connected with the harvesting, and 
movement of agricultural produce. 


BANK OF ENGLAND, 


(From Friday's G@asette.) 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and a cap. 8?, 


for the week ending Wednesday, 
uno DEPARTMENT. 
Notes issued .... me Debt 411,015,100 
Other Seourities .. 8,984,900 
Gold Ooin & Bullion 28,496,505 
— £88,406,565 £38, 496, 565 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
S tal414, 5538, Government Seocuri- 
. . 1 ties — den) £19, 006.879 
Other Deposits .... 18,429.81 1 17,252,746 
Seven Day and Notes 619,550 
Muh 583. Gold & Silver Coin 997,550 
£44,764, £46,764,718 
Oct. 8, 1867. FRANK MAY, Deputy Chief Oashier. 
— — 
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quarter from the rates of this day week, the latter obtainable 
on old corn and Russian q 


Country Marks .. 
6d 0 Nortolk & Suffolk 43 


BREAD.—Lowpon, Saturday, October 5.—The prices of 
wheaten bread in the metropolis are from pid. to 10d.; house- 


hold ditto, 7d. to 9d. 


METROPOLITAN CATTLE MARKET. 


Moba, October 7.—The total imports of 
Into London last week amounted to 10,416 head. 
| week in 1866 we received 17,751; 


1828 888 8888 388228 


i 


airy Do 

F For the most part 
the sheep were in fair condition. We have to report a slow 
oel. 
Se. 2d. per Sibs. The supply was rather limited. Prime 
small pigs were in fair request, at previous rates; but large 
hogs were a dull inquiry, at late rates The number brought 
forward was to y good. 

Per Sibs, to sink the Offal. 

. d. 64 s d. . d. 
Int. coarse beasts.8 2to8 4 Prime Southdown 4 8 to4 10 
Second quality .8 6 310 be... 0 0 0 0 
Prime large oxen.4 0 4 6 ©. coarsecalves 4 2 4 8 
ned op eh 8 6 Prime small. 410 6 32 
Ooarse inf.sheep.3 2 8 4 Large bogs . .3 4 8 8 
lr 8 6 8 10 Neatem. porkers.3 10 4 2 
Pr. coarse woolled4 0 4 6 a 
Quarter-old store pigs, . % 266. each. Suckling Calves⸗ 


NEWGATE zwo LEADENHALL, Monday, October 7. 
supply of meat on sale in thes® 


markets . The trade, rally, is in state: 
at our q Lest week's imparts of foréign mens into 
London were 288 packages from Rotterdam. 

Per lbs. by the carcase, 

. 4. . 4. sd 3. d. 

.8 2 t0 3 6 Int mutto 8 4 8 8 
Middling ditte .8 8 8 10 Middlingditto .31 4 4 
Prime large do. 4 0 4 4 Prime ditto 44 44140 
Do. mall do, 4 4 4 6/Veal... 8 10 48 
Large pork -8 2 8 8 Lamb 9 0 0 0 
Small pork 3 10 4 2 


t quotations. 
demand is confined to the 


In several of our country 


port . 
Hamburg, and 4 
1208. per ton; aal 1088. to 180s, ; — to 988. 


Ant Regents, 90s. to 


SEED.—Monday, Oct. 7.—Fine samples of red cloverseed 
continue to be ing uired for, and full are demanded for 


supply, and sold on former terms. Winter tares were more 
abundant and easier to-day. 


WOOL, Monday, Oct. 7.—Since our last report very little 


change has taken place in the features of this market. 
The of wool, both for home use and ex have 
been on a limited scale; nevertheless, prices have sup- 


OIL, Monday, Oct. 7.—Linseed oll has been very firm at 
enhanced rates, but in rape oll the transactions have been 
neither numerous nor extensive. In cocoanut oi! less business 
has been doing, and to force sales lower rates would be ac- 


cepted. Palm and olive oils support their former value, with 
a urm inquiry. 


TALLOW, Monday, Oct. 7.—The market is firm, at 44s. 6d - 


to 44s. Od. per owt. for P. T. O. on the spot. Town tallow, 466 
8d. net cash, 


COAL, M Oct. 7.—Hettons 228., South Hetton 22, 
2is., Keepin 20s., Eden Main 106. 9d., Tram well 

Fietton 6d., Hartleys 18s. d., Carradoo 20s, 0d. Russell 
20a., O. 1 232a.—Fresh 27; left, 5; 


Hartlepoo 
total, N; at ea, d. Market heavy, at last & rates. 


m 
— ——— 1 
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Addertisements. 5 
PARTRIDGE AND COOPER 


: (Late PARTRIDGE and COZENS), 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, FLEET-STREET (Oorner of Chancery-lane). 
Carriage Paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s 
NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s. 4s. 66., 


and 6s. per ream. 


TINTED LINED NOTE (Five Colours), for 


Home or Foreign Correspondence, 5 quires for ls. d., or 
5a. 6d. per ream. Envelopes to match, ls. per 100. 0 


ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s, 6d., 58. 6d., 
and 6s. 6d. per thousand. 


THE TEMPLE ENVELOPE, high inner 
flap, 18. per 100, or 9s, 6d. per 1,000. 


CHEAP ENVELOPES for CIRCULARS, 
2s. 6d. and 8a. per 1,000. 


STRAW PAPER— lit 
and 2%. 64. per ream. Nn. 


FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 88. 6d. 
per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s. Od. and 
6s. 6d. per ream. ' 

BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, ls. 
per 100—Super-thick quality. 


COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) reduced 
to 18. per 100. Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved from 5a. 
Monograms, two letters, from 5s,; three letters, from 78. 
Business or Address Dies from 3a, 


SERMON PAPER, plain 4s. per ream; 
Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d. 
Ge 
Ie niversal do., with 
engraved nea, Ad. and 2s. 0d. per doz. 

Illustrated » Wetton ¢ of — Albums at wan oun 
(Ferrantes 1841.) 


ORNIMAN’S PURE TEA. 
with the 


&. tewn, are constantly 

. The decided preference given during the pas 
of n century to these perfectly Pure Teas, be 
even more widely extended now the prices 18A 
duced. Their distinctive supe:iority has « a host of 
as A protection against spurious imita- 


imitators ; 
tions, is signed 


| USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 

SELF-FITTING OANDLES 

of all sizes and in ear ens. 


VARIOUS QUALITIES from Is. 

MAY NOW BE HaD EVERY WH 

Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler (J. C. and J. 
FIELD’s t). 


a are safe, clean, and economical, fitting all Candlesticks 
without either paper or scraping, and burning to the end. 


FRAGRANT SOAP. 

The celebrated United Service” Tablet is famed for its 
delightful fragrance and beneficial effect on the skin. 
MANCFACTURED BY 
J. C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and others, 
„„ Use no other. See name on each tablet. 


CHEAP RE-ISSUB OF 


VOLS. I to IV., in 
VOLS. I. and II. 
VOLS, III. and IV., in one vol, cloth, 
VOLS. I. to IV., containing 


covers, 


paper 10d. each. 
ip one vol., . 


ts. 
Fifty-two Leotures, in one vol. 
cloth, price 3a. 6d. 
“They contain some startling statements and some 
wr appeals to 932 and conscienoce.’’— The Christian 
| London: F. Pitman, 90, Paternoster-row, E. O. 
CHEAP PART MUSIC. 
HE PART-SINGER. Edited by 
T. Cramprow. In Id. Nos. and 6d. Parts. 
Number of the “‘ Part-Singer consists of Four 
demy 8vo, and contains One, Two, or Three Pieces, prin 
with new type. Each Part contains five numbers stitched in 


* Nos. 1 to 84, and Parts 1 to 6, now ready. 
List of con of the numbers published sent on applica- 
tion to Publ ; 


— — 


London: F. Pitman, , Paternoster-row, E. O. 


CHEAP SACRED PART MUSIC. 
Just published, price One Penny each, 
LESS THE LORD: An Anthem for Four 


Voices, with Pianoforte Accompaniment. Formin 
No. 21 of the Part Singer.” * . 


I WILL GIVE THANKS: An Anthem for Four Voice 
Solo and Pianoforte 


with 2 Acoompaniment, Form 
No. 22 of the Fart Singer.” * 


HYMN for LENT, PASSION HYMN, NEARER to 
THEE. and HYMN for WHITSUNTIDE, all arrauged for 
Four V Pianoforte Acoompaniment, Forming N < 
8 of the Singer.” 

EASTER ANTHEM. Arranged for Four Voices, with 
Pianoforte Accompaniment, Forming No. 24 of the Part 


London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row, E. O. 


Now ready, extra cloth, price 2s. 6d., 
UR ETERNAL HOMES. 


| Fourth Edition. 
London: T. Pitman, 30, Paternoster-row E. O. 


— — — ' 


RY. 
[ FCTURES by the REY. HUGH STOWELL | 


27, Paternoster. row, London, 
October, 1867. 
JACKSON, WALFORD, AND HODDER 
ARE NOW PUBLISHING:— 


THE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


No, 92, for October, priob G., contains :— 


1. Smith’s H of the World. 

2. of Thomas Hood. 
. The ö 

4 in Palestine. 


Recent 
5. t. Patrick. 


6. „„ 
7. Trades’ Unions. 
8. Contemporary Literature, 


ENGLISH MONASTICISM : its Rise and 


Influence. By O'Dere Travers Hut, F.R.G.8, In 
8vo, price 15s., cloth antique, red burnished edges. 


Corraxrs:— 

Introduction. The Norman Abbots, 
The Planting of the Cross. Monastic Dissensions. 
St. Benedict and the Bene- | Missal 8 

dictines. | Medimval and Hymns. 
The Augustinian Mission. St. Francie — his Lif and 
—— Abbots of Glaston- * 8 
Dunstan ‘ The Wiclif Period. 
The Last of the Saxon Abbots. | Internal History of the Abbey. 
The Saxons. The Fall of the Monasteries. 
The Anglo-Norman Church, | 


SERMONS FROM THE STUDIO. B 
err 


Corts. 
The t of the World. pict Sone 
The Dying Saviour and the Re ite Rose of Deerham. 
Gipey | The Roman Painter and his 
The ptor's Lesson. Model. 


IV. 
THE F Y: its Duties, Joys, and 
Sorrows. Count A. De GasPanre. Translated from the 
French. In crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d., cloth, toned paper. 


LAMPS, PITCHERS, and TRUMPETS. 


Lectures delivered to Students for the Ministry on the 


REMARKABLE FACTS, Illustrative and 
me ae ier. J. DD. a Prefade by bis 


ness. Answers to Prayer 
Remarkable Dreams, Youthful Disciples. 
Divine Teaching. Christian Boldness. 
The Susceptibility of the The Converted Persecutor. 
Young. A Word in Season. 
Avarice and Bountifulness. Life in Death. 
Seasona ble Succour. Providence and Grace Con- 
Extremes of Trial. 11 
The Marvels of Grace. ial Piety Honoured, 
bered Preservations, Rest. 
S [eee a Pei 
t 
The Restored. 


VII. 


Divines. By Gronos 


Unoelebrated 
| Gr , Author of “ Bards of the Bible,” “Night: a 
Poem,” ., 40. Crown 8vo, cloth. (‘Nearly ready. 


Vill. 


THE WORK of GOD in 


By the Rev. W. Froaca 


EVERY AGE, 


3 


i. 
i 


RE 
127570 
9 
. 
. 


OLIVER WINDHAM; a Tale of the Great 


5 By res or, The Last Days 
of Jerusalem,” “ Benaiah,” &., A0. uare fsop. 
with Frontispiece. “ fin @ fow daye. 


London: Jackson, Walford, and Hodder, 27, Paternoster-row. 
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NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “EXPOSITIONS !OF RAPHAEL'S 
CARTOONS,” 4. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, 10s. 6d., handsomely bound, gilt edges, 


EXPOSITIONS OF RAPHAEI/S BIBLE. 


— By R. H. SMITH, 
Tluastrated by Twelve Photographs, printed by Dunmore. 


: EXTRACT FROM PREFACE. 

These “ Expositions of Raphael’s Bible” form a natural sequel to the “Expositions of Raphael's 
Cartoons” which appeared seven years since; the same mind, though not the same hand, being as 
apparent in the frescoes of the Loggia of the Vatican as in the cartoons for the tapestries of the 
Sistine Chapel. 

Raphael, being required by Leo X. to employ his genius, as architect as well as painter, in the 
completion of the buildings and the decorations of the Papal Palace, was not able, like Michael Angelo, 
to carry out his own conceptions. There is no reason, however, to regret that the great Master of 
Composition was obliged to confine himself chiefly to design. 
may that the cartoons for these frescoes were made by Raphael, but it is doubtful if he 
more than farnish the drawings, his scholars being left to prepare the studies and 
paint pictures, under the general supervision of Giulio Romano, who acted as foreman of the 
Raphael looking in at times, and giving an occasional hint, and perhaps interpreting his 
by his brush. 

This selection from Sacred History commends itself by its similarity to those made by the Psalmist, 
the martyr Stephen, and the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 


The characteristic excellencies of Raphael's Bible, being those of composition and expression, can 


be gonveyed through the medium of engraving. Early impressions of plates, printed in Rome in 1674, 
therefore been secured. Their quaintness will remind readers of the character of our authorised 


Frescoes, depending upon more primitive qualities than oil painting, carry the mind more 
fostibly into the past; and in modern engravings, with their attempt to express texture and local colour, 


the feeling of antiquity could hardly be preserved. 
The Photographs may be fairly left to speak for themselves. 


LIST OF 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


1. A Raphael Drawing. Frontispiece. 7. Joseph before Pharaoh. 

+ 2, Adam and Eve out of Paradise. 8. Moses delivering the Law. 
3. The Building of the Ark. 9. Joshua’s Victory. 
4. The Appearance to Abraham. 10, The Triumph of David. 
6. Lau seeking a Blessing. 11. The Building of the Temple. 
6. Jacob's Vision. : 12. The Offering of the Magi. 


The Photographs being proddced under the Author's inspection, the perfection of each is guaranteed. 
n . 


ALSO, SHORTLY, 
I. 
Uniform with Raphael's Bible, a New Edition. Price 88. 6d., cloth elegant. 
THE 


EXPOSITIONS OF THE CARTOONS OF RAPHAEL. 


By the same Author. Illustrated by Photographs. 
Notice of a former Edition.—“The possible publication of such a volume at 80 low a price is a 


positive triumph, in its way, over the difficulties of costly and laborious art. The expositions which | had 


accompany them are pious and sensible; and this book is one which will retain its interest, and answer 
any season.’’—Blackwood’s Magazine. 


II. 
A New Edition, Crown d vo, 8s. 6d., elegantly bound, 


EXPOSITIONS OF GREAT PICTURES. 


Illustrated by Photographs. (Shortly. 

Notice of First Edition.—“These great pictures have evidently been most carefully studied by 
the author, who analyses them thoroughly, and describes them at considerable length in a spirit 
of earnest and full appreciation of their merits, and with a desire to teach others not merely their 
value as pictures, but the important sacred truths expressed on the different canvasses—truths 
which can only be read by those who seek for something more than form and colour. The photo- 
graphic illustrations are taken from early engravings, not from the pictures themselves; some of 
which, from their age and consequent loss of colour, would come out most inefficiently from the 


camera. These copies, therefore, reflect the originals of a more favourable time than our own.”— 
The Art Journal. 
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ARTHUR MIALL, 18, BOUVERIE-STREBT, FLERT-STREET, BO. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
CHEAP BOOKS.—NOTICE. 


L. E Lr 
eee Edition of 


MUDIEB’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE ror OCTOBER, 
This Catalogue contains 
MORE THAN ONB THOUSAND POPULAR BOOKS, 
at the lowest current prices. 


BOUND BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


indings, is now 
— 5 — | be forwarded, postage free, on application. 
MU DIES SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, NEW OX FORD-ST. 


City Office—4, King-street, Cheapside. 
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THE HON. MRS. NORTON s NEW STORY. 

Now ready at all the Libraries, in 8 vols., 
015 SIR DOUGLAS. 
By the Hon. Mrs. Nosron. 

Hurst and Blackett, 18, Great Marlborough-street. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, in 8 vols., 


HE HUGUENOT FAMILY. 
By Sanan TyrTcer. 
Author of ‘  Citoyenne Jacqueline, &. 
**The best of Miss Tytler's books. It is one of permanent 
value. the interest of which repeated readings will not 
exhaust,”— Pall Mall Gazette. f 


Hurst and Blackett, 18, Great Marlborough-street. 


ARDWICKE’S SCIENCE GOSSIP, 
No. 34, contains :— 


ORKS BY REV. DR. RALEIGH, 
Canonbury. 
1. 
In One Volume, crown 8vo, price G., 
THE STORY of JONAH. 
u. 
Fifth Edition, crown 8vo, price 78. d., 
QUIET RESTING PLACES, and other 


Sermons, 
Edinburgh : A. and C. Black, and sold by all Booksellers. 


In Three Vols., royal Svo, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt 
tops, price &. 4. (Single Vols., 28s.) 
K ittos 9191024514 


BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 
Edited by W. LINDSAY ALEXANDER, D.D. 
Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. 


This day, crown dvo, cloth, 6s., 
r LAST WEEK; or, Thiogs which must 
as Revealed in 


come to pass; as the Seven-Sealed 
Book of d beet Counsels of God. Compiled by d F. O. 


London: 8. W. Partridge and Co, 9, Paternoster-row. 


[HE REV. HENRY ALLON. 


A first-class r of of the Rev. HENRY anaes 
0 


indi ual, and most of the back Numbers may be had on 
application as below. 
Office: 9, Paternoster-row, London, E. O. 
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TWENTY-SECOND YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 


f ie? PROTESTANT DISSENTERS’ AL- 
oink eet! and Political Annual for 1868, moves, 
and Enlarged. Ready in November. Priee Six 


eis ES William Freeman, 103, Fleet-street, I O. 


ME. ROBERT COCKS and Co.“ 
NEW MUSIC. 


LISTS.—This is published 
TO ALL VOOA day pu Tae 


cat 11 E of Vocal. MUSIC. embracing the 2. 1 — 
F by Hobart Goats end Co., New Durtington- street, 


8 25 MUSIC TRANSCRIBED for the 


PIANOFORTE, by Geo. F. Weer. No. 1. “Sun of 
Boal,” “ Nearer By Any " and Jerusalem the Golden.“ 


poy, free by post for 19 stamps. 


(450. F. WEST’S QUESTIONS on the 
THEORY of MUSIC. New Edition, 18.; in cloth 
ls. 6d., free by post. 


PROGRESSIVE PIANOFORTE DUETS, 
Arranged for Two Performers on one Pianoforte, by 
Gero. F. Wear. ae te & Sa., 48., and 6s, each. List 
gratis and post free. 

London: Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street. 
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in the ls. DISCOUNT ALLOWED on 
BOOKS and MAGAZINES purchased at 62, Pater- 
noster-row, R. C. 
PARCELS of 81. value (at this rate) sent Carriage Free to 
ny Railwey Station in England. 
Book Societies, r on the 
most advantageous terms, 


2 BOOK sent Carriage Free on receipt of the published 
P 


Elliot Stock 62, Paternoster-row, London, E. C. 
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